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ABSTRACT 
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fertile grounSs for doctoral dissertation research on the education 
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collections of abstracts of those areas of special interest to the 
Center. This document is one of several being prepared for the new 
series entitled ERIC/IRCD Doctoral Research Series. Each collection 
is orgeJiized in the following way. Documents are first grouped under 
main ii^bles. Under the main headings, abstracts are presented in 
order «)if year of completion. Where a number of abstracts appear under 
a topi«; and in the same year, they are then arranged in alphabetical 
order by name of author. There is also a subject index, which 
includes several references for each abstract, an author index, and 
an institution index. (Author/JM) 
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Preface 



The seven years since the enactment of ESEA Title I in 1965 provided a unique 
opportunity for anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, political scientists, edu- 
cators, and others to attempt to find answers to unanswered questions about the teach- 
ing-learning process, especially in relation to minority group children and youth and 
to students from low socioeconomic backgrounds. Not only did the law provide ex*" 
tensive funds for compensatory and innovative programs, but it also mandated built-in 
evaluation measures. The flood of new programs provided fertile grounds for doctoral 
dissertation research on the. education of the disadvantaged. 

The plaintive cry of most students complenng doctoral dissertations has beetw 
"all that work and where does ir lead? " Bits and pieces of research throughout the 
country are entombed in Dissertation Abstracts InternotiorKil and in university libraries 
with only upcoming doctoral students forced to survey what has been done so that new 
outlines will not duplicate what has already been completed. 

The £RIC/IRCDstaff, believing that much could be learned about doctoral re- 
search itself, about children, and about educational programs, decided to attempt to 
provide comprehensive collections of abstracts in those areas of special interest to the 
Center. This document is one of several being prepared for a new series of publications 
entitled ERIC/IRCD Doctoral Research Series. 

The first step taken was to do a computerized s<3arch, using the Datrix system, of 
the available tapes of Dissertation Abstracts International from 1965 to 1969 employing 
the following special descriptors: black, Puerto Riccn, Mexican American, inner city, 
poverty, ghetto, urban, slum, rural, Negro, Americon Indian, and disadvantaged. 
The computer printouts of the resultant lists were tnen screened to eliminate all except 
those abstracts which clearly related fo educational programs for the disadvantaged. 

A hand search was then conducted for documents appearing in the January 1970 to 
June 1972 volumes to bring the collection as up to date as was possible at that time. 
Descriptors used for the hand search were: disadvantaged, desegregation, inner city, 
black, Nsgro, American Indian, Mexican American, Puerto Rican, (Spanish surname 
added later). 

In all, over 700 abstracts were photocopied, sorted, and indexed. All mdexing 
in Dissertati o n Abstracts International is based on titles rather than on abstractSo 
There ore limitafions resulting from the omission of other descriptors and computer or 
human oversight. 

It is expected that each of the collections will, by providing all related abstracts 
in one document, be of value to many lay, professional, school, and university groups. 

Dissortatlons may be bought in microfilm or hard copy from University Microfilms, 
300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Order numbers have been provided 
for each dissertation at the end of the citation. Prices have not been indicated be- 
cause of past or possible future changes. In addition, dissertations may frequently be 
borrowed on inter-library loan from the sponsoring universities. 

Each collection is organized in the following way. Documents are first grouped 
under main topics. Under the main headings, abstracts are presented in order of year 
of completion. V/here a number of abstracts appear vnder a topic and in the same year, 
they are then arranged in alphabetical order by name of author. There is also a subject 
index, which includes several referer>ces for each abstract, an author index, and an 
institution index. 



In the interest of objectivity and comprehensiveness, all appropriate documents 
hove been included even though many present conflicting views, and do not neces** 
sarily represent the Center's policy or position. 

The Center would like to be informed of other appropriate dissertations in these 
categories since there ore plans to update and supplement these collections in the 
future. The name of the author, the title of the dissertation, and the month and year 
of completion is the only information required. 

Other bibliographies in this series ore: 

Mexican Americans: An Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertotions. 
ED 076 714 (iMF-$0.65; HC-$3.29). 

School Desegregation: An AnrK>tQted Bibliography of Doctoral Disserotfons 
£D 078 098 (MF-$0.65; HC-$6.58). 

Early Childhood Education for the Disadvantaged: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Doctoral Dissertations. 

Single copies of each ore available free from ERIC/IRCD, Box 40, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 10027, for as long as the supply lasts. 

All of these bibliographies hove been entered into the ERIC system. The "ED" 
identificot^.on numbers known ot the time of this publication ore noted above. These 
documents may be read in libraries ond other fopiiities which house ERIC microfiche 
collections. Copies in either microfiche (MF) or paper copy (HC) con be Ordered 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Djower O,. Bethesdo, Maryland 
20014. Order by "ED" number stating desired quontity and type of reproduction i 
(MF or HC), and enclosing payment for orders under $10.00. 
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Social Studies 



Wood^ Frederick Harrison. A Study of Social Studies Education in the Rurol^ Urban, and 
Suburban High Schools or /V U ssourl . Universfty of Missouri, Columbia, 1966. 384p. 
Adviser: Bob G. Woods. 67-957. » 

Purpose ; To anolyze and compare social studies education in the rural, urtDon, and suburb- 
an high schools of Missouri to ascertain the status of (1^ the present social studies course offer- 
ings, including changes in these courses over the last twenty years; (2) the changes that have 
occurred in the social studies curricula during the five-year period from 1960-61 through 
1965-66, including the newer subject matter content being taught; (3) the pre-service and 
in-service training of social studies teachers; and (4) the instructional methods and media 
used by social studies teachers. 

Four different procedures were employed to collect the data reported in this study. The 
fi^st procedure consisted of obtaining data concerning social studies course offerings in Mis- 
souri from the One Hundt-ed Sixteenth Report of the Public Schools of the Staie of AAtssouri 
prepared by the State Department of Education. These data were compared with similar data 
reported by the State Department of Education in 1945 and at subsequent five-year periods. 
The second procedure consisted of utilizing a questionnaire sent to 420 rural, urbcTn, and sub- 
urban social studies teachers to obtain specific information concerning their pre-service and 
in-service training and the courses offered in the 164 high schools in which they taught. The 
third procedure consisted of making one day visitations to a stratified random sample of thirty- 
two high schools to observe and interview social studies teachers concerning the Instructional 
methods and instructional media they employed in their classrooms. The fourth and final pro- 
cedure consisted of analyzing 1,355 permanent records of 1965 graduating seniors to determine 
the social studies courses they had taken while in high school. 

Findings and Conclusions; 

(1) The most popular required social studies course offerings in the rural, urban, and sub- 
urban high schools of Missouri are quite similar, as ore the elective courses. 

(2) As a group, graduates of suburban high schools take significantly more social studies in 
grades nine through twelve than graduates of either rural or urban high schools. 

(3) The social studies courses that have shown the greatest growth in popularity since the 
1944-45 school year are, in order. World History, Psychology, American History, Citizen- 
ship, and Economics . 

(4) Generally, the revision of the social studies programs in the rural, urban, and suburban 
high schools of Missouri occurs as additions to twelfth grade electives in social science fie-ds 
other than history. 

(5) Rarely do the high schools of Missouri undertake intensive curriculum development pro- 
jects which entail an entire revision of their social studies programs. 

(6) The newer subject matter topics that are most frequently considered in Missouri social 
studies courses are, in rank order, current events, communism, the United Nations, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

(7) As a group, rural and urban teachers are older and have more teaching experience 
than suburban teachers^ 

(8) Generally, the pre-service preparation of Missouri social studies teachers in the var- 
ious social science course areas is most adequate in history and least adequate in international 
relations and law and in geography. 

I 



(9) More urban and suburban than rural social studies teachers in Missouri attend colleges 
or universities for graduate or further undergraduate education beyond their pre-service train- 
ing, hold memberships in social studies organizations, and travel in the various regions of the 
United States and the world. 

(10) The in'-service activities most frequently conducted by Missouri high schools are, in 
rank order, in-session workshops, faculty meetings concerned with the special problems of 
teachers, and pre-school workshops. 

(11) The instructional methods most frequently used by social studies teachers in the rural, 
urban, and suburban high schools of Misso\i/ri are teacher-centered, i.e., question-answer j 
recitation, teacher-led class discussion, and lecture. 

2. Wulff, Kenneth Ray. A Correlated Study of Reading and Social Studies Inference and Appli- 
cation of Principles Tests Among Disadvantaged Rural Appalachian, Disadvontaged Urban , 
and Advantaged Suburban Students . Ohio University, 1969. 136p. Adviser: Dr, Mil- 
ton E. Ploghoft. 70-4758. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate group relationships of disadvantaged students in 
comparison with advantaged students pursuant to their ability to think critically, A specific 
purpose is to determine if differences exist among disodvantaged rural Appalachian students, 
disadvantaged urban students, and advantaged suburban students as measured by performance 
on Taba*s Social Studies Inference and Application of Principles Tests . A further purpose is 
to determine if there is a partial correlation between reading and performance on the Taba 
tests, with the factor of academic ability controlled. 

Three populations of sixth grade students were identified by use of the United States Census 
Bureau's definition of poverty index. The disadvantaged rural Appalachian students were se- 
lected from a three-county area of Appalachian Ohio. The disadvantaged urban students and 
the advantaged suburban students were selected from two different Ohio citi^>s. 

The Ohio Survey Test , Grade Six, 1968 Revision, Academic Ability and Reading Achieve- 
ment sub-tests, was administered to the students prior to the administration of the Taba Social 
Studies inference Test and Application of Principles Test . 

A random sample of 100 students in each of the three gro ups was selected for the study. 
Statistical procedures of partial and multiple correlation and discriminant analysis were 
utilized in the investigation. 

It was hypothesized that the three groups occupied the same space as measured by their 
group centroids on the discriminant functions. The resulting Wilk's Lambda test was not sig- 
nificant; therefore, the groups are not equal in terms of their centroids. All variables tested, 
except overcaution, in each group^ were significant at the .05 level. 

It was further hypothesized that the combined and separate groups' portial correlation co- 
efficient between reading and the Taba tests, with academic ability held constant, would be 
0. This hypothesis was rejected in the combined groups. Group I (disadvantaged rural Appa- 
lachian), Group II (disadvantaged urban), and in all variables, except overcaution, in 
Group ill (advantaged suburban) on the Taba Social Studies Inference Test . The hypothesis 
was rejected for the combined group and for all groups separately on the Taba Application of 
Principles Test . n 

The following conclusions were drown from the study ; 

(1) There iu a significant correlation between the Ohio Survey Tests , Academic Ability 
and Reading Achievement subtests and the Taba Application of Principles Test - generalizations 
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(2) There is a significant correlation between reading achievement and performance on 
the Taba Social Studies Inference Test and Application of Principles Test ; (3) Group i (disad- 
vantaged rural Appalachian students) and Group II! (advantaged suburban students) obtained 
close means end standard deviations in all nine variables. Group II (disadvantaged urban 
students) appeared to be entirely different in respect to the nine variables; (4) the following 
general characteristics were exhibited by the groups: Group I (disadvantaged rural Appala- 
chian students) A strong positive correlation exists between academic ability/ read! hg achieve- 
ment, Taba Application of Principles Test - generalization, and discrimination. Group II 
(disadvantaged urban students) Academic ability, reading achievement, generalization, and 
discrimination are correlated. Group III (advantaged suburban students) These students have 
the following characteristics: academic ability, reading achievement, generalization, and 
discrimination. These students exhibit higher discriminotion scores than Group II (disadvan- 
taged urban students). 

[Pages 99-130 "Ohio Survey Tests" not microfilmed at request of author. Available for 
consultation at Ohio University Library!. 

Harris, J. Willard. Evaluation of Achievement and Opinions of Inner City Eighth Graders 
on Questions of Law . Northwestern University, 1970 . 61p. 71-1858. 

This study sought to determine whether materials developed for eighth graders by the Law 
in American Society project would, during the 1968-69 school year, significantly irM:rease 
knowledge of the low and induce positive changes in opinion toward the law on the part of 
inner-city eighth graders. 

The design was a pretest, posttest situotion with randomly selected classes of experimental 
and control group subjects. The data were analyzed by analysis of covariance; the .05 level 
of confidence was the criterion by which a hypothesis could be accepted. All teachers were 
fully certificated; the experimental group teachers had completed a six week inservice train- 
ing program on law and on the teaching of materials on law. The control group spent 100 
forty-five minute class periods on regjlor U.S. history materials; the experimental group spent 
60 class periods on regular materials and 40 periods on the experimental materials. 

Analysis of data showed that use of the eighth grade Law in American Society materials 
increased achievement significantly, but did not affect opinions to a significant extent. 
When the test scores were broken down into four subscales (law, law enforcement, the polit- 
ical system, and the judicial system), the experimental g^bup achieved significcj^itly more in 
each case; in no instance, however, was there a significant difference in opinions held to* 
ward these topics. There were no significant differences in ways males and females performed 
on either achievement or opinion measures. 

Analysis of the opinion items showed that a number of items elicited either strongly nega- 
tive or strongly positive responses. The subjects, without regard for sex or group differences, 
did not believe that letters to Congressment influenced legislation, or that Congressmen listen 
to the will of the people if the desire of the people conflicts with the advice of experts. 
They do believe that laws are passed for secret purposes, that policemen are not as honest as 
the average citi:ten, and that policemen are more interested in enforcement than in protection. 

At the some time, the subjects believed that laws are meant to keep people safe, that most 
laws are fair, that unfair laws can be changed, that all laws should be obeyed, that a man 
caught breaking a law should get a fair trial, that you should not resist arrest for something 
you did not do, and that it is not right io break {\^e law even if you do not get caught , 

/ 
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4, Koye, Mildred. Patterns of Verbal InterocHon in Classes for Di^odvonfoged High School 
Students. Columbia University, 1970. 174p. Adviser: Professor Arno A. Bellack, 
71-1105. 

It was the purpose of this study to examine the teaching process in high school classes for 
disadvantaged students by exomining the linguistic behavior of teachers and sfudents in social 
study classrooms. Analysis of verbal behavior was ujidertaken because there is an undeniable 
emphasis on verbal behavior in the high school learning situation. The study was designed 
< as a descriptive model of what actually occurs in classrooms. 

The subjects for this study were five eleventh-year social studies classes and their teachers 
selected from among classes participating in the College Discovery and Development Program 
sponsored by the City University and New York City Board of Education. All ninety-one 
students, although from a highly select group, were from socio-economically deprived envi- 
ronments with records of academic achievement that, in the opinions of the College Discovery 
ar^d Development Program staff, failed to reflect their real learning potential. The subject 
matter for all sessions followed the prescribed course of study. A total of five tape recorded 
obs*®rvations were made in each of the five participating classes yielding a total of twenty- 
five classroom sessions for which data were available. 

Verbal interaction in classes for disadvantaged high school students was studied in terms 
of verbal "games." Analysis was made of teacher-pupil activity, pedagogical roles of 
teachers and pupils (structuring, soliciting, responding, and reacting), substantive and in- 
structional meanings, substantive-logicol and instructional'" logical meanings, and basic 
teoching cycles. 

It is clear that a ^*game" with well defined rule:*, regulations and goals was played in the 
observed classes. It is equally clear, on the basis of the evidence collected, that aside from 
structural and administrative reorganizations such as reducing class size, providing opportun- 
ities for student counseling, making tutorial assistance available, and occcsional trips to 
cultural centers in and around the city, little that is new and/or different happened in the 
day-to-day teaching-learning situation in the observed classes. The teachers made the most 
moves and did the most talking. The main teacher pedagogical roles were soliciting and 
structuring. Responding was the pupils' primary responsibility. Reacting moves were shared 
almost equally by, teachers and pupils. The primary emphasis was on substantive material 
commonly taugljt in the eleventh-grade. The greatest percentage of all class sessions was 
devoted to teacher soliciting designed to elicit recall of factual information. The basiic 
pedagogical pattern of discourse consisted of a teacher solicitation, followed by a pupil 
response, followed by pupil and/or teacher reaction(s). Occasionally, this was preceded 
by a teacher structuring move Verbal interaction patterns were remarkably similar in all 
five dosses. These same patterns have been documented in the literature from the time 
Steverw observed social studies dosses in 1912 to Bellack's examination of verbal interaction 
patterns in social studies classes in 1966. 

Mow that identification and description of relevant verbal behavior has been made, 
identification of and experimentation with curricula experiences specifically designed for 
the disadvantaged high school student becomes possible. 
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5. Fork/ Joe Charles. Chicago Suburban and Inner-City Student Opinion and Achievement 

Related to Law in American Society ♦ Northwestern University, 1970. 125p. 71-1936, 

Suburban and inner-city Chicago eighth and eleventh grade students were tested for opin- 
ion and achievement using the 1967-1968 test materials developed by Project Low in Ameri- 
can Society. Fivo basic topics were investigated: the relationship between a student's opin- 
ion and achievement, the relationship between a student's grade level and his opinion, and 
achievement and opinion of students by location; knowledge of Negro history; and to deter- 
mine student opinion about specific areas of laws i;i American society, an analysis was made 
of individual questions from the Chicago Opinion Panel. 

Significant but low correlations were found between student opinion and achievement. 
Eleventh grade inner-city student opinions were more undecided and desirable thnn those of 
inner-city eighth grade students. No significant differences were found bet\vaen suburban 
eighth and eleventh grade student opinions. Achievement and opinion scores of suburban 
students were significantly higher than those of inner city students. Negro history scores, 
although low, were significantly higher for suburban students. 

An analysis of specific opinion questions suggested inne»-- city students were more l.ikely to 
question police honesty and a citizen's obligation to ch^y o law with which he disagreed. 

Eighth grade suburban students were significant 5y more likely to poose laws against self 
incrimination, support the motives of judges obey the laws with which ihey disagreed, and " 
to support the right of criminals to hove < lawyer. Eleventh grade suburban students were 
significantly more favorable toward potice search under certain conditions, and to support 
equal opportunity in the working market. Although significant differences were not reflected 
in total suburban and inner-city responses, suburban eleventh graders were more inclined to 
support the right of demonstrations than were inner-city eleventh graders. 

6. Steinbrink, John Edwards. The Effectiveness of Advance Organizers fo r Teaching Geography 

to Disadvantaged Rjral Black Elementary Stude nts. University of Georgia, 1970. 277p. 
Adviser: M. J. Rice. 71-13,133. 

The study was conducted under the auspices of the Geography Curriculum Project, Univer- 
sity of Georgia and was concerned with determining whether or not advance orgonizers facil- 
itate increased cognitive achievement among disadvantaged black elementary students. The 
treatment maverials consisted of a geography unit entitled Comparative Rural Landscapes 
which was developed by the writer. Effectiveness was evaluated by comparing the adjusted 
posttest achievement scores of an experimental treatment group who was taught the unit with 
advance organizers Tl) and a control treatment group who was taught the unit without ad- 
vance crganiyiers (T2). 

The hypothesis concerning the main treatment effect was that the mean adjusted achieve** 
ment scores of the Tl group did not differ significantly from the mean achievement scores of 
the T2 group. Two additional hypotheses concerning main teacher effects and teachers-by- 
treatments interaction were exomined. The hypotheses were analyzed with a univariate 
analysis of multiple covariance with two covariates. Adjusted posttest achievement served 
as the criterion variable. Pretest scores and reading acliievement scores were the covariates. 

The study involved three teachers and six classes. Each of the three treatment teachers 
taught a Tl and a T2 group. Five of the six treatment classes were fifth grades; the other was 
a sixth grade. All treatment subjects (Tl =77; T2=79) were black end the three treatment 
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teachers were black also. The instructional period lasted six weeks. 

The study was carried out in Hancock G>unty, Georgia. During the 1969-70 school year 
approximately 75 percent of the student population come from families with income of less 
than 3,000 a year. The school district was classified as disadvantaged because it receives 
supplementary funds under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Analysis of adjusted posftest achievement scores indicated that group Tl scored significant- 
ly higher than did group T2. The differences among the treatment classes who were taught by 
different teachers were not significant. The interaction of teachers-by-treatments was not 
significant. r 

The main treatment hypothesis of no difference in adjusted posttest achievement between 
the Tl and T2 groups was rejected at the .01 level of significance. The conclusion was that 
advance organizers could have implications for teachers and textbook writers working with 
disadvantaged students. 

Dennis^ James, Sr. The Relevancy of the Social Studies Curriculum to the Needs of the 
Students in tnner-CIty Schools of Chattanooga, Tennessee . George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1971. 265fJ. • Adviser:' Professor Jack Allen. 71-26,203. 

Purpose: To survey the relevance of the social studies curriculum to the needs of the stu- 
dents of selected (emphasis on disadvantaged children) schools in Chattanooga, Tennessee by 
examining (1) course relevance to student characteristics and needs (determined from both 
student response to questionnaire items and ieucational research), (2) teacher perceptions of 
student needs and characteristics, (3) course offerings and approximate enrollment in specific 
courses, (4) course content, (5) teacher methods and strategies in the classroom, and (6) teach- 
er preparation patterns. Also to analyze the typical social studies teacher training program 
available to these teachers for relevance to their present situation; by looking at the back- 
grounds, training, understandings, and practices of the trainers of social studies teachers in 
some selected institutions of higher education, where a ma;i^>nty of the social studies teachers 
received their training. 

Two basic procedures were empbyed. First, an extensive review of literature and related 
research about social disadvantage and social studies curricula was conducted. Second, based 
on this review, questionnaires were devised. One was administered to 96 students in grades 7 
and 8, a second was administered to 144 students in grades 9 through 12, a third to 35 social 
studies teachers of these students and a fourth to 25 college professors. The children and the 
social studies teachers were given their questionnaires with directions about how to answer. 
The college personnel were interviewed. 

Findings and Conclusions ; 

1 • Students exhibited some characteristics of disadvantaged children in terms of attitudes 
toward teachers, classroom activities preferred, certain ospects of citizen self-concept, and 
knowledge of government at the seventh and eighth grade levels. 

2. Both teachers and students perceived current problems, current history and skills for 
living as the most relevant classroom material. Both saw teacher subject matter mastery as an 
important teacher characteristic and both perceived joint teacher-student planning as not 
important • 

3. Teachers saw the learning problems of students mainly in terms of the students and 
their environment. 

4. Course offerings, class size and enrollment percentages iin various classes indicated 
much the same kind of traditional subject matter emphasis and class structure that has been 
characteristic of the social studies curriculum for some time. 



5. A wide range of relevant topic areas such as {uvenile delinquency, local problems^ 
minority contributions and intercultural relations were discussed in various courses but 
covercge was not uniform nor did teachers consider these topics significant. Citizenship 
skills were not broadly emphasized. Less controversial issues, such as communism and voting 
rights, were freely discusised while more controversial issues, such as race or governmental 
corruption, were not. 

6. In general, teacher attitudes toward students were positive, their attitudes toward the 
teaching profession were even more positive • 

7. In many instances the pre-service education of teachers, was not concentrated on the 
subject areas or teaching skills relevant to their present work. Furthermore, teachers were 
often not assigned to take advantage of skills they had nor did in-service programs focus 
specifically on needed skills. 

8. The social background of the trainers of the social studies teachers was quite different 
from that of many inner-city children, but the trainers had had, through teaching and other 
experiences, considerable contact with the problem of educating disadvantaged youth. 

9. The training of the trainers of teachers, as a group, had not included those subject 
areas or teaching skills appropriate to their tasks. 

10. Most of the trainers of teachers understood the kinds of innovations needed to remediate 
deficiencies regarding the education of teachers for disadvantaged situations. 

1 1 • There were no clearly structured programs to implement the education of social studies 
teachers for disadvantaged situations, but some change in this direction was evident. 



Black Studies 
Historydnd Political Science 

8# Baker, Eugene Harold. A Comparative Study of Textbook and Simulation Approaches in 

Teaching Junior High School American History . Northwestern University, 1966. 149p# 
Adviser: John R. Lee. 67-4204. 

Jhrj f!%\n purpose of this study was to investigate,, by experimental means, if differences 
in th« n tjfhod of teaching junior high school American History would increase to a statistically 
significant level the immediate learning and retention of the material presented* 

A secondary purpose was to find out if the method used by the teacher had any effect on 
the attitudes of the children during the teaching of the unit. 

Two teaching methods were employed. The first method, a pre-Civil War simulation, was 
a functioning reproduction of the major characteristics and problems of the social, economic,, 
and political system in our country between 1840 and 1860. It presented the historical prob- 
lems of our country in the structure of international politics in a simplified form. The second 
method, the traditional method of teaching, was described os the "read the textbook and 
discuss" method. 

To secure data relating to this study, one hundred and thirty-one eighth grade students in 
Lincolnwood, Illinois, were separated by randomization into four groups, two of which were 
taught a three-week unit in American History using the simulation method and two of which 
were taught the same unit by the traditional method. 
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A pre-test of fiftyfive items to determine any previous knowledge of pre-^Civil War history 
was given the week before the unit was begun. This test was constructed of items similar to 
test items in commercial text!:^ooks and test items from the author's persociaS files. It was field 
tested, revised, and then submitted to an item analysis using analysis of voriance to determine 
the coefficient of item reliability and the internal item difficulty. 

This same fiftyfiveHtem test was given as a post-test immediately after the unit was 
taught to measure immediate learning. It was giv^sn again six weeks later as a retention test. 
All four groups, again assigned on a random basis, were taught by the writer, who also ad- 
ministered the four tests and corrected them. 

Testing the hypotheses required an analysis of variance computer program using unequol 
groups. This analysis with a two by two design formed the main statistical structure of the 
study. 

Major Findings; There were significant differences in the amount of immediate learning of 
pre-Civil War American history by the children in the two groups taught the historical con- 
cepts by the simulation method. Th^se differences were statistically significant at the one 
per cent level of confidence. 

There were no significant differences in the amount of retentive learning of pre-Civil War 
history by chifdrdn in the two groups taught the historical concepts by the two methods, tradi- 
tional and simulation. There was no statistically significant difference at the one per cent 
level of confidence; however, a statistically significant difference did exist at the five per 
cent of confidence. 

There was a statistically positive attituditKil change in the students in the simulation class- 
es favoring a more centralized and efficient policy making procedure. These children seemed 
to have greater appreciotion for the complexity of our country's pre-Civil War problems and 
the decision relating to those historical concepts. 

Guenther, John Edward. Negro History in the Public High Schools of Missouri . University 
of Missouri -Columbia, 1970. 255p. Adviser: Bob G. Woods. 71-3335. 

Purpose; The purpose of this study was to determine the status of the making of Negro 
history in the public high schools of Missouri. This search attempted to identify; (1) how 
Negro history is organized for instruction; (2) the obfectives of the program; (3) the instruc- 
tional materials and methods used by teachers; (4) the in-service education provided teachers; 
and (5) the evaluative procedures used. 

Method of Research: Two different procedures were used to collect the data reported in the 
study. One procedure consisted of a questionnaire mailed to a random sample of 250 rural, 
suburban, outstate urban, and metropolitan urban American history teachers. The second pro- 
cedure consisted of interviewing fifteen social studies department chairmen in schools certified 
through the teacher questionnaire as having "exemplary" Negro history programs. 

Summgr^^ orid Conclusions: In view of the findings of this study, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

(1) Secondary school teachers of American history in general believe that Negro history 
should be included in the curriculum of secondary schools, that is beneficial to students of all 
ethnic and racial groups, and that greater attention should be devoted to the Negro in the 
existing history courses rather than to establish separate Negro history courses. 

(2) Teachers in urban communities and settings in close proximity to racial problems tend 
to be more concerned with Negro history than teachers in rural communities end areas re- 
moved from such problems. 



(3) According to the beliefs of American history teachers, the most important objective of 
the teaching of Negro history in secondary schools is to awaken interest and concern regard- 
ing human rights accorded oll'haces and creeds." 

(4) History teachers are poorly prepared to teach Negro history from the standpoint of their 
knowledge of the subject. There is a need for both in-service and in-service education pro- 
grams that focus on the content of the subjects 

(5) American history textbooks for secondary schools are inadequate in the treatment of 
Negro history, and the available supplementory materials ere generolly of poor quality. 

(6) According to the beliefs of American history teachers, the teaching of Negro history 
does not require unique methodology. In addition to the utilization of traditional methods, 
the use of biographical studies, special projects, and bulletin board displays are of value^ 

(7) The major problems encountered in establishing Negro history programs are t!ie lack of 
adequately trained teachers, the availability of high quality materials, and the lack of ade*" 
quote time for planning. 

(8) The establishment of Negro history programs is generally accepted without adverse 
criticism on the part of the community or the students. 

10. Lang, Harold Wendell. Relationship of the Self-Concept of Fifth-Grade Negro Students 

with Their Knowledge of Negro Leaders and Events . North Texas State University, 1970. 
114p. 71-8680. 

This investigation was concerned with determing the relationship of the self-concept of 
fifth-grade Negro students with their knowledge of Negro leaders and events. It was also 
concerned with determining the relationships (1) of knowledge of Negro leaders and events 
and reading achievement and (2) of the self-concept and reading achievement. 

This study was limited to 105 fifth-grade Negro students selected from three predominantly 
Negro schools in upper-, middle-, and low-income communities of a large Texas city. The 
selection of subjects from these income levels was based on family income data and number of 
students receiving free lunches. Subjects were within the normal I.Q. range of 90-110. 

The subjects were administered the Piers-Harris Children's Self-G)ncept Scale , from which 
their self-concepts were inferred. A specially devised Knowledge of Negro Leaders and 
Events Test end the reading tests of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level II , were 
administered to ascertain their knowledge of Negro leaders and events and their reading 
achievement. A panel of judges was used to determine the validity of the specially devised 
Knowledge of Negro Leaders and Events Test . 

The purposes of this study were achieved by computing a correlation between fifth-grade 
upper, middle, and low income level subjects' (1) self-concept and knowledge of Negro 
leaders and events scores, (2) self-concept and reading achievement scores, and (3) know- 
ledge of Negro leaders and events ond reading achievement scores. 

Low- and middle-income-level subjects had a significant correlation between self^concepf 
and knowledge of Negro leaders and events with probability levels of .01 and .04 respective- 
ly. The combined subjects had a significant positive correlation at greater than .01 level of 
significance for the self-concept and knowledge of Negro leaders and events. Sigr.ificant 
positive correlations were also found for combined subjects with their self-concepis and reed- 
ing achievement (P= .008), and knowledge of Negro leaders and events and readlrig achieve- 
ment (P= .0005). Middle- and upper-income subjects had a significant positive correloiion 
for knowledge of Negro leaders and events orjd reading achievement at less than ,05 and .001 
level of significance, respectively. 



Differences between means were considered in the areas of self-concept, reading achieve- 
ment, and knowledge of Negro leaders and events, by computing an analysis of variance. 

A significant difference was found between the mean scores of the Knowledge of Negro 
Leaders and Events Test for upper, middle, and low income level subjects. No significant 
differences were found between the mean scores of any variables for high or low self-concept 
subjects. 

On the basis of the treatment, limitations, and population studies, the following are the 
findings and conclusions: 

1 . There wcss a significant difference in the mean scores of knowledge of Negro leaders 
and events for upper, middle and low income level subjects. 

2. There was a significant positive correlation between the self-concept and knowledge of 
Negro leaders and events of subjects and between reading achievement and knowledge of 
Negro leaders and events, 

3. Upper- and middle-income-level subjects did not have a significant positive correlation 
for self-concept and reading achievement. 

4. The high self-concept of students and the significant relationship between the self- 
concept and knowledge of Negro leaders and events may have been due to the current stress 
of programs in these areas. 

11. Littleford, Michael S. An Anthropological Study of the Internal Structure of an Experimentaf 
"Problems of Democracy" Class in on All Black High School . The University of Florida, 
1970. 221p. Advi«<r: Hal G. Lewis. 71-17,185. 

This study reports what happened, under experimental conditions, to themembers of a prob- 
lems of American democracy class. The focus of the inquiry was the internal structure of the 
classroom group as it developed and changed over time. The closs was port of an all black 
high school in north central Florida and consisted of 24 twelfth-grade pupils, 2 black teach- 
ers (in succession), and white college professor. The class was in operation from September 2, 
1969, to January 29, 1970. 

The experimental class was concerned with a comparative study of the local black commun- 
ity in its past and present forms. Data were collected on this subject by the students through 
observation, interviewing, and recording; information about other cultural groups was provid- 
ed by the instructors. The class was operated according to a set of assumptions which includ- 
ed the beliefs that the student should hove some control over the direction of the class and 
that voluntary participation by the students was the only means by which class activities 
could be carried out successfully. 

The data for this study were collected by participant observation. The class was observed 
daily and each pupil was interviewed three times. In addition, each of the three teachers 
was interviewed at least once. The data were analyzed in accordance with the theory and 
methodology of event analysis. This frame of reference involves tracing the interactions 
among individuals and between individuals and groups. Organized human groups are viewed 
as social systems existing in time and space and in a particular environment. A social system 
IS seen as being made up of a iSumber oF interrelated components, which for the purpose of 
analysis, can be isolated and described and their relationships to one another made explicit. 
The events as they were recorded in the experimental class were analyzed in terms of fh&. 
following interrelated variables: the nature of the relationships existing among the personnel 
of the class; the types of activities engaged in; the topics of concern; the amount of time 
between planning and completmg a class project; and the external environment. 
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It was found that fhe experimental class was characterized by a high level of student 
autonomy and involvement. In the absence of externally imposed controls, a systeTm of in- / 
ternal control grew out of the interest and involvement of the students in the subject matter 
of the class. Over the term, the class became increasingly self*directing in carrying out 
activities. The student group controlled the behavior of its members to that the teacher did 
not need to function in a custodfal role. 

Most significantly, the experimental group was able to maintain its autonomy in the face 
of a series of impingements from the external environment. The most severe external inter- 
ferences were: (1) a school-wide student strike which resulted in the loss of 11 school days; 
(2) the impending desegregation of the locol school system and the simultaneous phosing out 
of the high school of which the experimental class was a part. This meant the students would 
have to transfer to a new school in the middle of their senior year; (3) a change of teachers. 
The second black teacher did not behave in ways conducive to student control of the direc- 
tion of class activities. The student group maintained its independence by refecting this man 
as a teacher and incorporating him into the group as a peer. At the end of the experiment 
there was virtually no student-teacher relationship existing within the group. Nevertheless, 
because control was internal, class activities continued to be carried out. 

12. Madon, Constant A. An Analysis of Curriculum Guides Recommended for Black History and 
Related Social Studies Programs in Selected Cities of the United States . Fordham Univer- 
sity, 1970. 140p. Advfsen Ruth A. Korey. 71-32. 

This study was undertaken to analyze curriculum guides recommended for Black history and 
related social studies programs in elementary sc(x)ol districts in cities having a population of 
100,000 or more. 

Findings are based on an analysis of curriculum guides in elementary social studies and 
Black history. 

1 . Twenty-four of the ninety-eight curriculum guides received contained items on 
Black history and related social studies. Twenty-three of these guides integrated Black hist- 
ory with social studies. Cne guide was designed for a separate experimental course in fifth 
grade. 

2. School systems in cities of 1,000,000 or more had the highest proportion of guides. 
Those in cities of 100,000-250,000 had the lowest proportion. 

3. Analysis by geographic region indicated that the highest proportion of guides contain- 
ing topics related to Black history and related social studies came from school districts in the 
North Central region. The South had the lowest proportion. 

4. The highest proportion of guides came from school districts with more than forty per 
cent non-white residents. Those with thirty to forty per cent non-white had the lowest pro- 
portion of guides. 

5. Regarding grade placement of Black history and related social studies, ft was found 
that the fifth grade had the highest exposure, with a total of twenty listings for the twenty- 
four guides. The sixth grade had the lowest exposure, with a total of three. 

6. The phases tabulated for the primary grades were: (1) The Black American at Home and 
School; (2) Black Americans as Community Helpers; and (3) The Black American's Cont'-'bu- 
tion to the Locul, State, National, or World Community. 

7. At the intermediate level Black history was analyzed chronologically: (1) 1492-1619; 
1619-1863; (3) 1863-1896; (4) 1896-1954; and (5) 1954-1969. The phase which received 
the highest exposure was The Institution and the Moral Question of Slavery. 
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8. Seven types of materials and resources \i^-^re suggested In curriculum guides. Fifteen 
teachers* reference books, 125 books for pvpih, ten films,, five filmstrFps^ and ten records 
were recommended for teaching related social studies at th^ primary level* Maps and globes 
and picture packets were not listed at this level. 

9. In the intermediate grades, 207 teachers' reference books, 243 books for pupils, six- 
teen films, thirty-nine filmstrips, thirty-three records, two mops and globes^ and four picture 
packets were recommended tor teaching Black history. 

10. Twenty-two different activities and experiences were found in curriculum guides • At 
the primary level activities and experiences employed most frequently were: (1) Discussing 
Main Ideas; (2) Listening to Music and Singing Songs; (3) Reading Pertinent Material; and 
(4) Viewing Films and Filmstrips. At the intermediate level, activities and experiences em- 
ployed most frequently were: (1) Reading Pertinent Material; (2) Discussing Main Ideas; (3) 
Studying About Famous People; (4) Writing Letters, Biogrophies, Reports, Speeches; and (5) 
Viewing Films and Filmstrips. 
Conclusions were; 

1. Of the 130 United Stated cities with populations over 100,000, Black history and re- 
lated social studies as described in curriculum guides were offered by less than twenty per 
cent of the school districts, 

2. Quantitatively, guides used in integrated programs predominated with all but one of 
the twenty-four studied using ^his approach. 

3. Of the guides studied, all contained Black history in the intermediate grades, but only 
one-fourth offered reloted social studies content at the primary level. 

4. School districts in the North Central region had the highest proportion of curriculum 
guides in Black history and related social studies. The South had the lowest proportion. 

5. School districts in cities of more than 1,000,000 population had the greatest proportion 
of curriculum guides in Black history and related social studies. School systems in cities of 
100,000-250,000 population had the lowest proportion. 

6. School systems with more than 40 per cent non-white had the highest proportion of 
guides in Black history and related social studies. School districts with 30-40 per cent 
non-white residents had the lowest proportion. 

7. Related social studies phases in guides at the primary level were suggested in 
one-fourth of the guides. 

8. At the intermediate level. Block history phases within the whole of United States 
history were unevenly stressed in curriculum guides. 

9. Books for pupils were the most frequently utilized materials and resources in Black 
history and related social studies. Fiction comprised the largest category. 

10. Throughout the grades, the activities and experiences stressed most frequently were 
Discussing Main Ideas, Reading Pertinent Materials, and Viewing Films and Filmstrips. 
Those least frequently utilized were Analyzing Current Events, Simulating Television 
Programs, and Celebrating Holidays. 

13. Payne, Robert Glen. The Effects of Teaching the Concept Lesson, "The Underground Rail- 
rood in Michigan" to Black and White Fourth Grade Students . The University of Mif:hi- 
gan, 1970. 256p. Adviser: Stanley E. Dimond. 71-4702. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of teaching the lesson, "The Under- 
ground Railroad in Michigan," to black and white fourth grade students. The lesson was 
identified as a concept lesson developed as on example of "integral history, " Concept was 
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defined as "an Idea around which related information is gathered and organized." Integral 
history was defined as "history in which the role of the Black American is presented as an 
inferwov*en part of the historical incident under study." 

Students from nine fourth grade classrooms composed the sample for the study. Three 
clasras were chosen from each of the three student bodies — all white, all-black, and inte- 
grated. Each integrated closs was divided into two groups — black students and white stu- 
dent^>. The resulting twelve groups were equated for intelligence, reading comprehension, 
and parent's occupationol status* Within each student body, two classes were randomly 
selected as experimental groups, while the third became the control class. 

All groups were pre*tested for: 

1. Knowledge about the lesson to be taught. 

2. Extent of agreement with the attitudes the lesson portrayed. 

White students were administered a semantic differential with the stimulus concept "black 
people." Black students were administered a semantic differential with the stimulus concept 
"white people." 

Two weeks following pre-testing, all experimental groups were taught the lesson, "The 
Underground Railroad in Michigan." Students within one experimental group were taught 
through an audio-slide approach. Students in the other experimental group were tdught 
through an oral^reading approach. Both approaches combined facts and feelings in the pre- 
sentation. Following instruction, experimental and control groups were tested on the same 
day. Selected students were then interviewed to determine more fully the lesson's impact. 

The results from the study support the idea that increased facts are learned from teaching 
a concept lesson in integral history. In addition, the results emphasize that instruction in 
integral history can be important in building and rw^mtaining positive attitudes for both block 
and white students. This importance of instruction was especially evident in segregatfep r lass- 
es. No consictent correlation was found in this investigation between goins in knowledge 
about the lesson and gains in either positive attitudes or agreement with the attitudes por- 
trayed in the lesson. 

The conclusions ar e: 

1 . Teachif j:..:^ facts through an audio-slide approach tends to be of greater benefit to 
black students in learning information than teaching the same facts through an oral-reading 
approach . 

2. When Uiing the audio^lide approach, black students in a segregoted classroom learn 
as much factuuiiy as black students in an integrated classroom. 

3. Instruction to integral history, through an audio-slide approach, contributes to build- 
ing and maintaining positive attitudes of black students toward "white people." 

4. In a 5iegregated classroom, instruction in integral history through an audio-slide ap- 
proach, has a significant positive impact on the attitudes of black students toward "\vf:ite 
people." 

5. Being in an integrated classroom has no significant effect on the learning of factual 
information by white students. 

6. Teaching facts through an oral-reading approach tends to be of greater benefit to 
whitB students in learning factual information than does the audio-slide approach. 

7. Instruction in integral history, as defined and taught in this study, is imporront to 
building and maintaining positive attitudes of white students toward "black people," es- 
pecially in a segregated classroom. 

8. Being in an integrated classroom is important for white students in building and mcln'^ 
tainir.g positive attitudes toward "black people." 

9. Facts alone have little effect on positive attitude change. 



Student interviews provided evidence that the Feelings built into the lesson were important 
contributions to changes in attitude registered by both black and white students. 

[Pages 218-236, "A Mystery Train Trip^" not microfilmed at request of author. Available 
for consultation at the The University of Michigan Library.) 

14, Schneiderman, Gerald M. The Relationship of Cognitive Differentiotion of Types of Black 
History Course Content and Attitude Change of Black Seventh^'Grade Students . New 
York University^ 1970. 130p. Adviser: Professor Dan W. Do dso n . 7 1 - 1 3 , 663 . 

This study investigated the effects of different types of course content in Black American 
history on race-relevant attitudes of Black seventh-grade students. Modification in qttitude 
was measured by use of Osgood's semantic differential technique. Attitude modification ' 
toward the concepts "Black Amer&canr" "White American^" "Progress for Me," "Progress for 
My Racer" and "Progress for Everygoay" were the dependent variobles of the study. 

The sample used in this research consisted of the Black seventh-grade students of an inte- 
grated intermediate school in New York City. The experimental and control groups consisted 
of 30 students each^ a total of 90 students, 47 boys and 43 girls. 

Two four-week course sequences in Black American history were conducted as independent 
variables for the study: a Black biography course sequence stressing individual achievement 
and prominence of famous Block Americans without focus on oppression of Blacks in the V/hite 
society, and o course sequence depicting the struggle of the Block minority against an oppres- 
sive White society. 

The research data consisted of scores on three scales of the semantic differentia' tec,^ nltjue: 
evaluation, activity and potency* The evaluation scale was considered as the pr;.*io!j;i'^! 1/;^ 
dicator of attitude, while the other two scales were considered as lesser indicaicro r:f o!* tLc!e 
according to Osgood's findings. The scales were administered to the subjects on iwo »-)vCa- 
sions; the first testing, in the week prior to the start of the four-week course sequ*3nces and 
the second tesf^^ng, in the week following the completion of the course sequences. 

It was hypothesized: 

1 . Attitudes of Black seventh-grade students toward the concept "Black American" would 
be more favorably modified following a sequence on Black biographical history stressing a* 
chievements of famous Block individuals, than (a) following a sequence in Block American 
history depicting the struggle of the Black minority against an oppressive White society or 
(b) following a sequence in American history not focusing on the Block experience. 

2. Attitudes of Block seventh-grade students toward the concept "White American" would 
be more unfavorably modified following a sequence in Block American history depicti ^he 
struggle of Blacks against on oppressive White society than following (a) a sequence in Block 
biographical history stressing individual achievements of Blacks or (b) following a sequence 
in American history not focusing on the Block experience. 

3. Attitudes of Block seventh-grade students toward the concept "Progress for Myself" 
would be more favorably modified following a sequence of Black biogrophicol history stressing 
individual achievement than following (a) a sequence in Block American history depicting the 
struggle of the Block minority against on oppressive White society or following (b) a sequence 
in American history not focusing on the Black experience. 

4. Attitudes of Block seventh*-grade sVudents toward the concept "Progress for My Race" 
would be more favorably modified followiv>g a sequence in American history depicting the 
struggle ^^f the Block minority against an oppressive White society than following (a) a se- 
quence in Block biographical history stressin^^ individual achievement or following (b) a se- 
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quence in An:erican history not focusing on the Block experience. 

5. Attitudes of Block seventh-grnde students toword the concept "Progress for Everybody" 
would be more fovorobly modified following a sequence in Black biogrophicol history stressing 
the achievements of individual Blacks than following (a) a sequence in Block American hist- 
ory stressing tho struggle of the Block minority against on oppressive White society or follow- 
ing (b) a sequence in American K'istory not focusing on the Block experience. 

None of the hypotheses concerning differential modification of race-relevan\t attitudes 
was supported by the empirical results of this study of the effects of exposure to different 
types of short Block American history course sequences. 

. VWiite, Milo Ritter, Jr. The Teaching of the History of the .Negro in Selected Socondorv 
Schoob in Michigan^ The University of Mtchigon^ 19707 268p. Adviser: Stonley 
Dimond, 70-21,814. 

This investigation explored the teaching of Negro history in grades 10 through 12 in se- 
lected Michigan secondary schools. In May and June, 1969, o sample of fifty-two teachers 
and administrators in forty-three schools with varying percentages of Negro and white stu- 
dents was interviewed corKerning the teqching of Negro history. 

Three different courses were identified: (1) the separate course, on elective i;oncerned 
primarily with Negro history; (2) the integrative course, the regular American hsstory course 
which recently included content and materials on Negro history; (3) trie traditional course, 
the regular course with no additional content on the Negro beyond that presehfed fn the 
typical history textbook. 

The following statements indicate the status of Negro history. Sixty-two per cent of 
schools in the total population of 154 sch-->|s have the traditional course and 15 per c^^p.' Love 
the separate course. The separate cour^oa were usually identified in schools wUh Negro stu- 
dents enrolled. These courses were primarily or^e semester courses, were availobl)^ to most 
students without prerequisite, provided the some credit as any other academic coitso, and 
were considered a port of the curriculum regardless of the extent of integration in other hist- 
ory courses. The separate and integrative courses considered dissemination of historical 
knowledge as their primary rationale and objective. The separate courses were organized 
topically and chronologically. The integrative courses used special units and the thematic 
approach. Half of the teachers of the seporote courses utilized methodology from that usually 
practiced. 

Block teach )rs perceived race as a mofor criterion for their assignment to the separate 
courses and as crucial for their success. The majority of the teachers of the separate and 
integrative courses hod no academic preparation or experience in teachir>g these courses. 

The schools with the traditional courses discussed the Civil War and Reconstruction, the 
Civil Rights movements, and slavery as an institution most often in presenting Negro history. 
While all recognized deficiencies in their textbooks and the need for more instruction in 
Negro history, only 50 per cent perceived any major changes in the Americon history courses. 
The absence of Negro history was attributed to the lock of teacher insight into the Negro 
revolution, to teacher uncertainty over the proper utilization of Instructional materials, and 
to teacher doubt about the validity of the Negroes' role in history. 

The curriculor change process differed from the usual process in 50 per cent of the schools 
with the seporote courses. Pressure for change come from the Negro community, and from a 
minority of students and members who criticized the present course and offered alternative 
courses. 
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Schools with the separate courses have added more content about the Negro to other 
courses than have the schools vi,«^ith the integrative courses. 

The Negro student in the separate courses was perceived to have improved his academic 
performance substantially and to have experienced a change in his attitudes toward self^ the 
white majority, and the civil rights movement. 

There was no substantial opposition to the adoption and the diffusion of the separate and 
the integrative courses attributable to the properties of these courses or to the characteristics 
of the educational system* 

Changes in the Negro student's attitudes were perceived by respondents b/t extensive 
reforms in the educational environment were judged necessary for these changes to be mean- 
ingful. 

16. Harrison, Daphne Maxine Duval. An Exploratory Study of Three Girricular Approaches to 
Black Studies and Their Effect on the Acceptance of Blackness by Middle Grodes Pupils . 
University of Miami, 1971. 221p. Adviser: Dr. John M. Jenkins. 71-19,867. 

This was an exploratory investigation of the effects of three curricular approaches to 
black studies on the dimension of black acceptance. Black acceptance is viewed here as a 
dynamic component of the self concept. The purpose of the study was to determine if any or 
all three of the approaches had significant effect on the self as measured by the Ho w I Ses 
Myself Report (HISM) by Gordon and on that dimension of the self defined as black accept- 
ance. Specifically, the area pursued in the investigation was: how does a particular ap- 
proach to black studies affect the black learner's perceptions of himself as reported on stand- 
ardized and non-standardized measures? 

Three types of curricula were designed and odministered which centered on protest move- 
ments in America. One was an integrated social studies course which mentioned blacks only 
where they appeared in historical chror>ology. The second treotment was a history course on 
black protest in America. The third treatment was a contemporary view of protest as it exists 
in the black community. Treatments one and two were taught by one classroom teacher. 
Treatment three was taught by a variety of blacks who were or had been cnvolved in social 
protest recently. 

Data were collected by means of a pretest and posttest administration of the HISM; a taped 
interview with each subject; school cumulative folders; and written essays from each subject. 

Univariate analyses of covariance were the basic means of analyzing quantified data to 
determine if results were affected by the interaction of socioeconomics with treatment and 
black acceptance. 

The weakness of poor instrumentntbri curbed the possibilities of reaching positivsi conclu- 
sions. Subjective data, such as the interview and the essays, seemed to provide reason for 
not accepting the analyses conclusively. 

The reader is cautioned not tomake judgmont for or against black studies until certain 
factors are considered. The purpose for establishing black studies in the curriculum and the 
objectives sought should be understood in relation to the type of student body and staff which 
would be involved. 

It was felt that the inability to control certain variables inhibited the results^ No signifi- 
cant relationships were found. This may hove been due to the unreliability of the quantified 
data, the small sample size or the very limited number of weeks which the treatments covered. 
Such factors should be considered carefully if a replication of the study is attempted. 
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17. Zunino, Gerald Julius. An Examination of American Negro — Afro*American— "History and 
Its Relationship to the Senior High School Social Studies Curriculum , University of 
Southern California, 1971. 508p. Advisor: Professor Olson. 71-21,510- 

Problem: The purpose of vhe study was to determine the extent of agreement or disagree- 
ment among historians and educators as to the purposes and methodology for writing and 
teaching American Negro history as well as the facts and interpretations which it should in- 
clude. Additionally, the intent was to determine whether recently developed senior high 
school curricula in this subject area were historically accurate in light of recent scholarship. 

Procedure : The study involved the following steps: (1) A review of writings in American 
Negro history ot identify early misinterpretations and current efforts to correct them; (2) An 
examination of educators' and historians' opinions concerning the function, nature, and irr 
terpretation of Afro-American history to determine if disagreements existed and, if so, to 
identify and delineate them; (3) The coKection and analysis of data in the area of American 
Negro history to prepare a synthesis of important data and significant differing interpreta*^ 
tions in the subject area which would provide the basis for the development of the analytical 
tool, a content outline; (4) The utilization of both the synthesis and the recommendations of 
educators and histoiHans on the facts and interpretations considered necessory in senior high 
school courses on American Negro history to develop the content outline which served as 
the criteria for the curricular analysis; (5) The collection of certain senior high school cur- 
ricula dealing with Afro-American history for the purpose of analyzing them to determine 
whether they reflected current historical research. 

Selected Findings; (1) Historians and educators disagreed as to the purpose, content, in- 
terpretation, and methodology of American Negro history courses. For example, some fav- 
ored courses that would objectively discuss the historical role of both whites and Blacks and 
would be taught by persons of any race . Others favored courses that would enhance black 
pride and promote Black Nationalism and would be taught primarily by Blacks; (2) Historians 
disagreed as to interpretations of certain areas of American Negro history; (3) Curricula cur- 
rently used varied widely as to format and as to the grade levels and types of courses for 
which they were intended; (4) The curricula were in partial agreement with recent historical 
scholarship. While almost all contained some results of recent research, few were considered 
consistently adequate throughout. The most obvious deficiencies were the omission or inade- 
quate explanation of certain significant topics. Another serious deficiency was the frequent 
absence of explanations of historiographical techniques as well as the existence of, reasons 
for, and results of disagreements among historians. 

Selected Conclusions: (1) Due to present and foreseeable future disagreements about Afro- 
American history courses, it will be difficult to prepare courses acceptable to all groups, with 
the probable result that seporate courses with differing emphases and purposes will hove to be 
prepared; (2) Historians will continue to disagree about interpretations of certain areas of 
American Negro history. Review of current writings indicates no end to this practice. 

Selected Recommendations; (1) The historically accurate role of the American Negro and 
other minority groups should be incorporated with proper perspective into regular American 
history courses; (2) Teachers of both regular and separate courses dealing with the Black 
American should be properly trained in the nuances and complexities of the subject area, 
including the significant differing historical interpretations rather than be superficially ex- 
posed to the topic; (3) The preparation of irutructtonal materials should be shared in by 
teachers and other specialists in this subject area. Materials should include both sufficient 
accurate facts and interpretations and explanations of historiographical techniques and disa- 
greements among historians; (4) School districts should anticipate demands for these and other 
courses so as to have sufficient time to prepare adequately curricular materials. 
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Black Skidies 
Literature 

18. Bingham^ Jane Marie. A Content Arwlysis of the Treatment of Negro Characters in Chi ld- 
ren's Picture Books 1930-1968 . Michigan State University, 1970. 218p. 70-20,437. 

The purpose of the study was to asctirtain how the American Negro had been depicted in 
the illustrations of children's picture books published between 1930 and 1968. The major 
questions asked were: 

Are a voriety of Negro physical characteristics shown in the illustrations of the total popu- 
lation of books, and does this variety differ markedly during the four historical periods? 

Are Negroes shown in a variety of interior and exterior environments, or is there a prepon- 
derance of one type of environment shown? Does this variety differ marke^dly during the four 
historical periods? 

Are Nejjo adults shown in a variety of adult roles? What is the proportion of Negro adult 
roles compared to the Caucasian adult roles found in the same population of books? Does the 
proportion differ markedly during the four historical periods? 

Do Negro characters interact with a variety of persons in a variety of ways? What is the 
race, sex, and age of the persons with whom they interact? Is the type of interaction paral- 
lel, non-physical, or physical? Does the variety of persons and types of interaction differ 
markedly during the four historical periods? 

Con any statements be made as to the difference in treatment of the Negro characters in 
the several areas of analysis during the four historical periods outlined in the study? 

A total of forty-one books which included 1,067 illustrations were found on recommended 
book lists used by librarians, teachers, and children's literature specialists. The books were 
grouped into four historical periods: 1930-1944, 1945-1954, 1955-1964, 1965-1963. 

Four major categories were constructed in order to differentiate and describe the treatment 
of Negro characters in the book illustrations: physical characteristics, environmental charac- 
teristics, adult roles, and character interaction. 

A coding instrument, constructed for the purpose of the study, included sub-categories of 
the mcjor categories which were derived from the questions posed, and were based on the con- 
tent analyzed and the type of analysis used. Raters were used to determine whether the instru- 
ment was yielding meaningful results. 

The major conclusions of the study were: 

(1) Negro characters were depicted with a variety of skin colors, hair textures, hair styles, 
nose, lip, and eye formations and body builds. Characters showed the least amount of variety 
in their hair coloring. While the variety did not differ markedly during the historical periods 
there v^ere some differences. Most exaggerations, as in eye and lip formations and body build, 
occurred in the earliest period (1930-1944) and seemed to reflect the prevailing social con- 
cepts of ihe t'TnS. 

(2) Almost no important conclusions could be drawn about environmental conditions be- 
cause of the paucity of interior and exterior situations in all historical periods. Period four 
(1965-1968) did include, however, more interior and exterior details, possibly because of the 
growing social concern and demand to show Negroes in more realistic settings. 

(3) Considering all historical periods, there were more Negroes in work roles in the first 
two periods (1930-1944 and 1945-1954), than there were Caucasians in the last two (1955- 
1964 and 1965-1968). The Negroes in the first period were more likely to be shown in pro- 
fessional roles than occupational. In the second period, more Caucasians were found in occu- 



pctionol rolas than Negroes. In periock three and fovr (1955-1964 and 1965-1968),^ more 
Gjucasians were Found in all roie^-^proFessional, occupational, and laborer. This apparent 
discrepancy with the social revolution of the latter periods might be accounted For as an at- 
tempt to show more complete integration within society as a whole. 

More Negro than Caucasian home roles were shown, with more mothers than Fathers being 
present. Few. adults other than parents were shown. Understandably, more Negro than Cau- 
ccsian homp rcles were shown becouse almost all oF the juvenile main characters were Negnsoi. 

(4) Though a variety oF types oF interaction and characters were identiFied For all periods, 
none oF the Negro main characters interacted in any way or at any time with a Negro Female 
teen-ager or a Gaucasian baby. Few Negro mole teen*agers, Negro babies, Caucasian male 
and Female teenagers, and Caucasian Female juveniles were identiFied. 

The interaction among a variety oF characters did not diFFer markedly From period to per- 
iod. However, the variety and type oF interaction did diFFer during the Four historical per- 
iods. The amount oF physical interaction increased From period one (1930-1944) to period 
Four (1965-1968), most probably raFlecting the greater amount oF interaction which was be- 
ing encouraged in society as a whole. 

19. Small, Robert Coleman, Jr. An Analysis and Evaluation oF Widely Read Junior Novels 
with Major Negro Characters , University oF Virginia, 1970. 395p. 70-26,568. 

In recent years many educators have recommended the use of literature by and/or about 
Negroes with both Negro and Caucasian elementary and secondary school students. Import- 
ant among the speciFic works suggested For use are works oF Fiction written For the adolescent 
reader, the so-called junior movels. Serious wuestions have, however, been raised about 
the literary worth oF junior novels in general; and, as appreciation oF quality in literature 
is one oF the Fundamental goals oF most secondary school English programs, several studies 
have been made oF the literary quality oF these books. These studies, however, have been 
concerned with junior novels in general and carried out prior to the recent upsurge oF inter- 
est in Negro literature in the secondary school. Consequently, this study was perFormed to 
answer the speciFic question: To what extent do junior novels with major Negro characters 
possess recognized literary qualities? 

Since the established purpose oF the junior novel is to interest adolescents in reading and 
literature, those junior novels with major Negro characters which had been widely read by 
teenagers were sr ''ected as the ones most worthy of study. A group oF teachers and librari- 
ans who had shown by their publications a knowledge of the type oF book under study or who 
were recommended by one oF several organizations concerned with this type oF book served 
as judges oF how widely read the books had been. Based on a composite oF their judgments, 
a sample oF thirty books was chosen For study. 

Literary quality was examined 1/ means oF an extensive list oF critical questions based on 
an extensive review oF critical writings about the novel. The junior novels were evaluated 
and a rating From a low oF one to a high oF Five was assigned to each book For a number oF 
criteria grouped under eight headings: Definition, Unity, Plot, Characterization, Dialogue, 
Setting, and Style. In addition. Four oF the novels, chosen to be as representative as pos- 
sible oF the thirty books urder study, were evaluated in lengthy written analyses as i I lustra- 
tiofK oF the researcher's technique oF analysis. 

The examination oF the selected novels revealed that, like all types oF novels, they var- 
ied in quality From excellent to poor. This range oF variation was Found not only in the qual- 
ity of the novels in general but also within each of the critical aspects oF the novels. Cer- 
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tain areas such as unity and dialogue Nvere found to be charactercsttcally strong wHereas 
others such as plot and style tended to be weak. On the other hcnd/ there were six books 
which received an over-all superior rating For eoch question. These six books were also 
found to be consistently superior or near*supertor in each of the eight categories examined. 
Those novels were^ in order of over-all ratings. The Contender by Lipsyte, Shuttered Win- 
dows by Means, Durango Street by Bonham, Jazz Country by Hentoff , Harlem Summer by 
Vromon, and How Many Miles to Babylon? by Fox. Many other novels were fcjnd to pos- 
sess a high degree of literary quality though less strikingly and consistently. Thus, the 
original question concerning the literary quality of junior novels with mafor Negro char- 
acters was answered with a qualified yes . As is the case in other genres and sub-genres, 
some of these novels are consistently excellent. If a genre can be judged by the best works 
within it, then the junior novel with major Negro characters can be said to possess a very 
high degree of literary quality. 

20. Woodyard, Mary Ann. The Effects of Teaching Black Literature to a Ninth-Grade Class 

In g Negro High School in Picayune, Mississippi . The University of Tennessee, 197n. 
109p. Adviser: Dr. Mark Christiansen. 71-17,786. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which reading ability and self- 
concept were influenced by the teaching of ail black literature rather than the materials 
in the state adopted text to a ninth-grade class at George Washingiton C(irver High School 
in Picayune, Mississippi. 

Two ninth-grade literature classes with 30 students each were taught for one semester. 
One of the classes was gaught material from the state adopted text; the other was taught 
a collection of black literature. 

The California Reading Test and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale were administered 
to both classes dt the beginning of the semester and again at the end of the semester. Mean 
score increases for the two classes were tested to determine significant differences in ?n- 
creosed readir>g ability and change in self-concept. 

Analysis of the data produced the following results. Both classes increased their reading 
scores,, but there was no significant difference in increases between the two classes* Both 
classes scored higher on all dimensions of the self-concept scale^ but Class II, which hod 
been taught the black literature, scored statistically significantly higher on all five of th^ 
self-evaluative dimensions. 

The results of the study seem to warrant the following conclusions: (1) the kinds of read- 
ing ability measured by achievement tests is not greatly increased or retarded by studying 
black literature instead of the state adopted text; (2) the self-concept or self-esteem of 
Negro siudents may be greatly enhanced by studying black literature; and (3) textbook 
publishers would be fustified in giving wider recognition to Negro writers and material 
about Negroes. 

21. Booth, Martha F. . Black Ghetto Uf a Portroyed in Novels for the Adolescent . The Univer- 

sity of Iowa, 1971. 172p. Advisor: Professor G. Robert Cartsen. 71-22,008. 

The purpose of this study was to examine and evaluate selected aspects of adolescent 
novels, published since 1950, treating the black adolescent, aged 10-19, living in on 
inner-city ghetto. A primory tool in the evaluation of these novels was the Report of the 
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Natsonol ^.dvisory Commisston on QvM Disorders which was used as a standard by which 
each book WQsevalua^ed in terms of the author's honesty in treating the adolescent in his 
total environment. Critical approach wee primarily sociological. 

Investigation revealed that adolescent novels with the specified character and setting 
were limited in number. Six booklists were sources For the final selection of the eleven 
novels which met the estoblished qualificotions. 

The study was designed to answer the Following question about the nov^sls: Measured 
by the evaluative criteria based on the findings of the Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders^ do the fictional accounts of the black ghetto adolescent 
give a valid picture of the life of the ghetto in each of the following areas? 

1 . Home and family relationships 

2. Peer relationships 

3. Attitudes toward the authority of police, welfare, and whiles 

4. Attitudes toward the educational system 

No one book treated every characteristic mv'srking ghetto life, but all eleven novels 
contained some of the characteristics which distinguished the black ghetto adolescent. 
The books which depicted the greatest number of characteristics relotir>g to the block 
ghetto adolescent were the books considered cs most valid in terms of the criteria based 
on the Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders ^ Those appearing 
ot the top of the following list treated a large number of characteristics and ^or treated 
them more comprehensively than did novels toward the bottom of the list. 

1 • The Diary of A.N, by Ju lius Horwitz 

2. The Cool World by Warren Miller 

3. Soul Brothers end Sister Lou by Kristin vHunter 

4. When the Fire Reaches Us by Barbara W. Tinker 

5. The Contender by R(^rt Lipsyte 

6. D urotigo Street by Frank Bonham 

7. Hog Butcher by Ronald r 'r 

8. Enoch by Charles Roymt 

9. The Nitty Gritty by Frank Bonham 
10. Harlem Summer by Mary E« Vroman 
T 1 . Tessie by Jesse Jackson 

The cpnciusion may be drawn that the eleven novdis gave a valid picture of the life of the 
black ghetto adolescent in his totaS environment as measured by the established criteria. 

Also included in the study were specu lotions about the effects and impact of the novels 
on young readers, both black and white. A summary of each novel was included in the 
Appendix of the study. 



22. Fisher, Winifred Maxine. Images of Block American Children in Contemporary Realistic 
Fiction for Children . Columbia University, 1971 . 174p. Advisor: Professor Alice 
Miel. 71-28,000. 

The purpose of the study was to describe the images of the everyday lives of black Amer- 
ican children Found in contemporary realistic fiction written for children. The search for 
images focused on the activities recurring in the daily lives of the fictional children; the 
participcition of the characters in formal and informal social institutions and associations; 
and the ultitudes, values, and goals attributed to the characters by the outb* rs of child- 
ren's fiction. 

The population of the study was defined as the forty children's books classified as 
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realistic fiction written about black Americon children in contemporory settings with 
central choracters between the ages of eight and fourteen listed in one of four sources: 
The James Weldon Johnson collection in the Gnintee Cullen Library in New York City 
and three current bibliographies listing books obout black Americans. 

The books contained six main categories representative of the lives of fictional block 
American children: 1. Home and Family Li e. 2. School experiences. 3. Recreation. 
4. Community Services and Participation. 5. Religion. 6. Emotional Lives. Numerous 
subtopics were included in each of these main cotegories. As the books were analyzed, 
passoges relating to each category in the study were mode, and the images of block Amer- 
ican children in children's contemporary fiction were compiled. 

The conclusions in this study consisted of Vho images of block American children found 
in the children's fiction examined. Focusir>g on the main characters in the forty books, 
the following recurring images were compiled. Dissenting opinions were sometimes attri* 
buted to minor characters in the books, i. The fictional children were found living in all 
sections of the United States, with one*fourth of the characters living in New York City. 
The homes ranged from slums and migrant workers' camps to middle-class suburbs. Parents' 
occupations ranged from professional workers to laborers. There were no serious conflicts 
between the main block character and the adults in his family. 2. Education was valued 
OS a means of getting ahead and os on aid to personal development by most of the main 
characters. 3. Recreational activities varied with the age of the characters end the type 
of community in which the story wos set. 4. Interaction between the main character and 
the community was varied. Acceptance by the community was sometimes a factor in the 
plot. 5. There were inferences to religion in half of the books with varying amounts of 
involvement in church activities. 6. The main characters' career plans, personal devel- 
opment, and reactions to situations unique to black children were mojor aspects of the 
emotionoi lives of the children in the selected fiction. Frequent problems of loneliness 
and rejection were found. 

The following recommendations for further research were suggested for continuing the 
analysis of minority groups in children's literature: 1 . A comparison of the images found 
in children's literature with sociological studies of block Americans in order to determine 
the accuracy of the literary imoges. 2. A study of illustrations of block Americans and 
other minority groups in children's literature. 3. An analysis of literature written earlier 
in orde^ to determine the changes in the images of block Americans over a period of time. 
4. A study at a future dote to detennine the direction of the changes that ore occurring in 
characterizations of minority groups in children's literature. 5. A sfudy of informational 
books and other types of literature about block Americans. 6. Experimental studies to de- 
termine the effect of literature on changing children*s attitudes toward minority groups. 
7. Studies concentroting on the psychological process rather than the sociologicoi content 
of children's books about minority groups. 

23. Lancaster, Joyce Woodward. An Investigation of the Effect of Books with Block Charac - 
ters on the Racial F ^^lerences of White Children . Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, 197K 144p. Adviser: Dr. B. Alice Crossley. 71-26,711. 

The influence of bocAs on human behavior has been attested since ancient times. Today 
books hove been cdvooated os a solution to the difficult problem of combating racial pre- 
judice. Many educators and librarians have recommended the inclusion of children's books 
with block characters in the school curriculum. It is thought that empathy with a block 
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character in a story may cause a change in attitude toward Blacks. 

Festinger's research on attitude change through the creation of dissonance lends support 
to the theory of empathy^ Festinger found that involving an individual in an action which 
disagreed with his attitude was likely to effect a change in attitude. 

Although much has been written on the influence of books, few experimental studies 
have been reported. Shirley (1969) documented the kinds of influence from books which 
high school students report. Litcher and Johnson (1969) Found a significant attitude change 
from the use of multi-ethnic readers. Jackson (1944) concluded that books could be effec- 
tive in changing racial attitudes, but Carlsen (1948) disagreed. 

To investigate the effect of reading books with black characters on the racial prefer- 
ences of white children, a picture test was constructed based on the work of Horowitz 
(1938). The Race/Activity Deci sion Criteria Picture Test is designed to measure the de- 
gree to which race is used as a criteria for decision-making. 

Fifty-six children's books with black characters were rated by librarians and teachers 
on literary quality and ability to foster good race relations. These books were read during 
class time by 125 fifth grade students in an all white suburban school. All reading was 
voluntary and was not associated with regular assignments. 

A posttest was administered and the data was analyzed by a multiple regression analysis 
system using a computer program which allowed either specified or unspecified ordering of 
variables. 

Due to non-linearity of the test scale, the population was divided on the basis of post- 
test scores into two groups: (a) those who disployed no racial preferences or a bias toward 
Blacks, end (b) those whose scores indicated a prejudice against Blacks. 

Results of the analysis indicated that the effect of books on racial preference is not a 
simptd one-to-one relationship. In the Bas/No Preference Group, the greater the number 
of books read, the less often race was used as a decision^making criteria. For the Preju- 
diced Group, however, the greater number of books read was associated with higher pre- 
judice scores. Results were significant at .05 level for both groups. 

The quality of books read as defined in this study was not significantly associated with 
posttest scores. Specific content of books was significant only for the Bias/No Preference 
Group. In this group, reading about black characters with socio-economic status was sig- 
nificantly associated at the .01 level with greater bias toward Blacks. 

Although these findings generally support the theory that books are effective in influ- 
encing human behavior and indicate that this effect is cumulative, the implication is clear 
that^ as yet, we do not have sufficient knowledge to make reliable predictions of the ef- 
fect of particular books on individuals. The relationship is complex and requires further 
study. 

It would appear that most schools would be justified in including books with black char- 
acters in their curriculum. However, books should not be relied upon to provide the ex- 
clusive thrust of a program to alleviate prejudice, especially in communities where extreme 
prejudice is the norm. 
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24. Luck, James William. Identity and Imqge Development of Students Through Black Liter- 
ature . University of South Carolina, 1972. 166p. 72-18,155. 

Ti\e project is focused on the necessity of aiding trachers and students in literature 
classes on the secondary level. More specifically, the work is designed to: 

1 . Determine and report the extent to which black literary figures and their works 
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are included in anthologies in current use in secondary schools. 

2. Determine and report on the availability, both historically and currently, of high 
quality literary products of black authors. 

3. Show how the inclusion of such Black Literature 

a. is necessary in view of the basic philosophical foundation of American education. 

b. can enrich and improve the quality of the lives of non-black students. 

c. can serve to improve the chances for positive self-concept development and 
healthy personalities among black students. 

The findings indicate that more recently efforts have been made to include Blacks in 
literatures, anthologies, however, in order to aid development of minority self-concepts, 
more needs to be done in thic area. The cases cited in the study are supportive of the fact 
that pupils need models with which they can identify before learning actually takes place. 

1 . That teachers strive to help young people develop self-concepts and/or identify 
factors in conjunction with units of work done in American Literature classes. 

2. That pupils be encouraged to develop a basis for better human relations concepts as 
they do in-depth reodings in literature courses* 

3. That the needs of the pupils should be given prime priority, and that students be al- 
lowed to help in the planning; and tho implementation of their school v/ork with a good deal 
of freedom and flexibility, yet some guidance involved. 

4. That the curriculum be given close scrutiny ot intervals, expecially American Litera- 
ture, and that the teaching process involve innovative approaches: team-teaching, open- 
access curriculum, flexible grouping, scheduling for large and small group instruction, inde- 
pendent study and other recent approaches. 

5. That in-service workshops involving outside and inside consultative help be provided 
frequently to up-^grade teachers. 

6# That the content of textbooks now being utilized be re-examined by the governing 
bodies and that the groups charged with book selection recommend the best possible multi- 
ethnic materials* 

7. That educators constantly do some "soul"searching" to develop better human rela- 
tions techniques, because school personnel, in general, might be morch?ng to the beat of 
one drummer and their pupils to a second drummer's beat which has a for distant cadence » 

8. That Blacks develop a sense of pride in knowing that their people have made splen- 
did contributions to the field of literature. 

9. That Whites develop an awareness of what black writers have contributed to the field 
of literature so that a keener oppreciation can be fostered. 

10. That human dignity and the true worth of the individual be stressed as much as pos- 
sible, as we educate. 
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Black Studies 



General 



25. Poulos, Nicholis, Negro Altitudes Toward Pictures for Junior High School Social Studies 
Textbooks* The University of Michigan, 1965* 222p. 66-6680. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the attitudes oF Negro members of 
parent-teacher organizations toward hypothetical pictures of Negro personalities and 
events for junior high school social studies testbooks. The study sought answers to the 
following questions: 

1 . What attitudes are held by the population selected regarding the pictures presented? 

2. Gin groups with similar preferences be determined and described in terms of: (a) sex, 
(b) ag©/ (c) home stability, (d) number of children in the family attending school/ (c) oc- 
cupation, (f) education, and (g) community participation factors? 

3. What is the relationship of the bockground factors of the respondents and the respon- 
ses to the classifications of pictures into three periods: slavery, emancipotion, and twen- 
tieth century? 

The need for the study was based on the general uncertainty currently prevalent among 
large-city boards of education, educators, and textbook publishers regarding Negro-ori- 
ented content in school textbooks. 

Members of parent-teacher organizations of elementary and junior high schools in the 
metropolitan area of Detroit, Michigan, served as the respondents. Fifty-five pictures 
portraying Negro historical personalities and events were selected, made into picture 
slides, and projected on a screen for group viewing. 

The respondents viewed the pictures and recorded their attitudes on o five-point 
scale from "strongly approve" to "strongly disapprove." Frequency and mean tabulations 
were made for each picture for the historical classifications and for the composite of all 
pictures* Chi-square, t-test, and analysis of variance procedures were employed to deter- 
mine significant differences among the background factors and pictorial response. 

It was found that 78 per cent of the illustrations were approved by a majority of the re- 
spondents. None of the pictures was disapproved or regarded in doubt by a majority. The 
five pictures judged most favorably were Martin Luther King, Booker T. Washington, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Joe Louis, and W. E.B. DuBois. Those judged least favorably were Mal- 
colm X, slave-labor cartoon, children playing in slum, picking plantation cotton, and 
stokers shoveling cool* 

Significont differences in response at the .01 level were found among the factors of: 
(1) sex, (2) occupation and (3) community participation, and of education at the .05 level. 
It was found that: * . 

1 . Males were generally more favorable than femotes to the pictures. 

2. Pictorial approval was in proportion to the increasing occupational status of the 
respondents. 

3. The pictures were most favorably received by members of community organizations, 
somewhat less favorably by community leaders, and least favorably by nonparticipants 

4. Respondents possessing at least one year of college education were more favorable 
to the pictures than those with less education « 

There were no significant differences in response among the factors of: (1) age, (2) 
home stability, and (3) number of children in the family attending school. 
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G)nclusion s: 

1 . Tho' respondents in this study were not as critical of the pictures as were some invest- 
igators and critics concerned with existing content m the field of the social studies. 

2« The respondents were most receptive to the pictures depicting eminent individuals 
who enhanced the Negro image rather than to those which portrayed the hardships and pri- 
vations endured by the race during the past or present 

3. The illustrations of the twentieth-century period were generally most favorable re- 
ceived whereas those of the slavery era were least favorably received, 

4. Certain factors in the backgrounds of the resporxlents had a significant bearing on 
attitudes toward the composite pictures ond also toward those classified in the historical 
categories. 

26. Neusom, Daniel Burghardt. Aproaches for Teaching Black Culture and History in the 

Public Schools , Wayne State University, 1969. Ulp. Adviser: Abraham F. Citron. 
70-16,546. 

This dissertation is o close analysis of one hundred essays, position papers, instructional 
units and projects written by teachers, education students and liberal arts graduate students 
and liberal arts graduate students in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Counties m southeastern 
Michigan during 1968 and 1969. 

The need is not For detailed quantitative analysis and comparison of those figures but 
rather for a careful and detailed analysis of the content of the units, projects and plans, 
to determine what threads of continuity run through the representative papers selected 
for study. 

The tone, approaches, quality and level of sophistication of the teachers who today 
are teaching black history and culture in the school systems in southeastern Michigan is 
illustrated by the work done in the project. 

These units, outlines and plans have been used by many of the workshop participants 
who prepared them. An element of the process was to encourage reports to the workshop 
session of success or failure of the plan in the classroom situation where the participant 
was teaching. Participants were encouraged also to bring their students to workshop 
sessions. 

These units and position papers are studied for the types of approaches they utilize ex- 
plicitly and implicitly in the presentation of black history and black culture in the school. 
Emphasis is on ideological approaches involved. 

Recommendations ore made based on the experiences of the teachers using these units 
m their classrooms, selected as representative of typical classrooms in the tri-county 
area. 



27. Dimes, Chris. The Effect of Motion Pictures Portraying Black Models on the Self-^Concept 
of Block Elementary School Children . Syracuse University, 1970. 181p. 70-24,071 . 

The purpose of this study was to determine if there was a significant difference on the 
seif-'concept of block students who view motion pictures portraying block models and 
block students who view motion pictures portraying white models. The sample of this 
study included all of the block students in grades four and six of three inner-city schools 
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in Syracuse^ New York. Students were randomly assigned within grades to either the ex- 
perimental or control group. 

The experimental materia fs consisted of 16 mm motion picture filj.i segments available 
commercially. Included in the motion picture segments were: a black middle class Family, 
Jackie Robinson, black fighting men, black musicians ond singers, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
block othletes and a black postman. The control group viewed comparable motion pictures 
portraying white models. 

The Self-Social Symbols Task and the Self-Concept Scale were used to measure changes 
in self-concept. 

The main hypothesis of this study was: Black students who view motion pictures portray- 
ing block models will have a more positive self-concept than will black students who view 
motion pictures portroyirig white models. Because this hypothesis tended to be too global, 
hypotheses were derived using the nine constructs of the Self Social Symbols Tasks and the 
gross score of the Self Concept Scale. 

Analysis of the data described in this study supported the following statements: 

1. The experimentol fourth and sixth grade groups scored higher on Power, Grouping I, 
and Grouping It than did the control groups, indicating greater sense of power, greater 
group identification and greater identification with parents, respectively. 

2. The experimental fourth grade group scored lower on Centrolity than did the control 
group, indicoting less focusing on the self. 

There were no significant differences between black fourth and sixth grade students who 
viewed motion pictures portraying block models and those who viewed motion pictures por- 
traying white models on (1) Individuation, (2) Esteem, (3) IdentiFicotion, (4) Dependency, 
(5) Complexity. There were no significant differences on the hypotheses concerning the 
Self-Concept Scale, although some changes were noted on the opposite direction from that 
predicted. 

From the evidence above it was concluded that black students who view motion pictures 
portraying block models will indicate certoin aspects of the self as being more positive than 
will block students who view motion pictures portraying white models. 

28. Litcher, John Hannibal. Chonge in Attitudes Toward;E[lacks by White Elementary School 
Children After Use of Multiethnic Curriculor Materials. University of Minnesota, 
1970. 158p. Adviser: Frank Ryan. 71-18,77K 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the attitudes and stereotypes of white 
children toward black children could be positively changed or reduced through the pre- 
sentation of multiethnic curriculum materials which depict blacks in middle-class as well 
OS lower-class situations. An affect-oriented of^roach to ottitudinol change that empha- 
sized the principle of counter-conditioning provided the theoretical model for the research. 

A pretest-posttest, control group design was employed in the study. Four measures of 
attitudes and one measure of stereotypes were included in both the pretest and posttest. 
In addition, an achievement test designed to measure cognitive gain as a result of the unit 
of instruction was administered as part of the posttest. The pretests were administered prior 
to the use of the multiethnic curriculum materials. The posttests were administered follow- 
ing completion of the unit of instruction. 

Two experimental groups and three contro! groups were established by randomly select- 
ing second grade children ond teachers from the five original classroom groups. A strati- 
fied random sampling procedure was used to pregroup the children prior to random sampling. 
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A total of 126 children served as final subjects in the study. 

One experimental group of 24 children received a unit of instruction that contained 
visual materials that depicted mixed racial groups of children in a middle*-class setting. 
The second experimental group of 24 children received an identical treatment but with 
visual materials that depicted mixed racial groups of children in a lower-*class setting. 
The 78 children in the three control groups received instruction as directed by the regular 
curriculum of the selected school. 

Data collected from the two experimental and three control groups were analyzed by an 
analysis of variance for the measures of attitudes and stereotypes. A t test of means was 
used to analyze the results of the achievement test. 

No significant differences were noted between the responses of the children in the ex- 
perimental groups and in the control groups on the Five instruments o^ racial attitude and 
stereotypes for the pretests and the posttests. However, on a comparison of the pretests 
and posttests, the responses of the children in the experimental groups and in the control 
groups were found to be significantly different on one of the instruments. With this one 
noted exception, the similarity of responses indicated that the treatments designed to 
change attitudes and reduce stereotypes were ineffective. The reliability of the five in- 
struments of racial attitude and stereotypes ranged from .61 to .9K 

The results of the achievement test on unit content designed to measure cognitive gain 
resulting from the unit of instruction indicated that the mean scores of the children in the 
experimental groups were significantly higher and different from the mean scores of the 
children in the control groups. This significant difference suggests that the unit of instruc- 
tion was a successful cognitive learning experience for the experimental groups 



29. Andrews, Pearl Thompson. A Study of the Effects of "Black Studies" on the Self-G)ncept 
of Negro Kindergarten Children . University of Illinois at Urbano-Champaign, 1971 . 
154p. 72-12,071. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of Black Studies on the self-concept 
of Negro five-year old preschool children, and the relationship of this self-concept to their 
schbol achievement. Black Studies was defined as a systematic program of study about past 
and present Negro contributions to American culture. 

Seventy-eight students from three kindergarten classes served as subjects for the study. 
These classrooms were located in an integrated Southern elementary school, with the sample 
composed of all Black children of diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. The three teachers 
of the classes participating in the study were Negro females. 

The three experimental classes were exposed, over a four-month regular school period, 
to curriculum materials which focused on the everyday life patterns of the Black society, 
their symbol systems, their institutions, the roles and relationships found there, as well as 
information and knowledge about ancient through tontemporary Africa. The materials 
comprising the Black Studies units were presented as part of the regular kindergarten curric- 
ulum and not as separate subjects. The units comprising this Black Studies program were 
from the Black Curriculum Project designed at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 

Two research instruments were odministered before and after the four-month treatment 
period to assess the children's self-concept and school readiness. These were the modified 
Piers-Harris children's self-concept test and the ABC Inventory Readiness Test. A test of 
knowledge was administered after each unit to determine If the children comprehended and 
assimilated the content of the Black Studies program. Periodic classroom observations of 
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the children were recorded by the researcher and the teachers. In addition, the children's 
creative poems, dictated stories, songs, plays, art work and other original products were 
displayed during the treatment period. 

The results tended to support the four basic research questions posited for the study: 
(1) A Block Studies program for kindergarten children proved effective, as shown by the 
children's responses to items on the knowledge test, (2) Negro children developed a more 
positive self-concept as a result of being exposed to the program, (3) Negro children im- 
proved in readiness test scores, and (4) there was a low but positive relationship between 
ochievement gam and selF*-concept increase. 

It was concluded that school as a social institution, and the content of the curriculum, 
are two essential aspects of a child's learning experience which can significantly influence 
the Black child's self-concept and readiness for school achievement. The Findings further 
supported the strategic importance and value of introducing children to an accurate and 
fair view of the contributions of all racial groups. It was concluded that if one can posi- 
tively affect the self-concept of young Black children, by showing them the mafor contri- 
butions of their race, or^ may also aid in erasing much of the early-school difficulties 
teachers hove experienced in reaching minority group children. 

30. Arnold, Nancy Joyce. The Effectiveness of the PEOPLE ARE PEOPLE Curricul'jm Package 
In producing Positive Attitudes Toward Majority and Minority Group Members in Inner- 
City and Suburban Elementary Classrooms . The University of Connecticut, 1971. 
117p. 72-?4,2]3. 

Problem; On the basis of an established need for curriculum packages dealing with hu- 
mon relations in the area of mafor ity-minority group interactions, the People Are People 
curriculum package for grades 4, 5, and 6 was developed. The over-all objective of Ihe 
four units is to offer new possibilities of thinking and of acting toward majority and minor- 
ity group members in order to produce growth in positive attitudes towards majority and 
minority group members. Mo|ority-group was defined as the racial group in any given 
classroom which by a numerical count was found to be the most populous racial group in 
thot given classroom, while minority-group was defined as the least populous group in any 
given classroom. 

Method; Two separate samples were used; (a) mostly white, sixth-grade suburban class- 
rooms, and (b) mostly black, fifth-grade inner-city classrooms. The anolyses reported were 
based on twenty-six public-school classrooms; fourteen suburban (seven experimental and 
seven control, and twelve inner-city (six experimental and six control). Eight hypotheses 
in the full form were statisticolly tested. The modified Bogordus Social Distance Scale 
(1969) was used to measure the effect of People Are People in producing positive growth 
in attitudes toward majority and minority group members. A second criterion instrument, 
the sociometric Syracuse Scales of Social Relations (1958), was used only in the inner city 
to measure the ratings by the class of (a) minority group members, the whites, and (b) the 
five students in each class receiving the lowest score on the sociometric pre-test. For each 
of the eight hypotheses, a t-test was conducted between the experimental group and the 
control group in each separe sample using the post-test minus pre-test mean change score 
according to Guilford (1965) for each group. The .05 level of significance was used. 

Results; People Are People produced growth among suburban mostly white, sixth-grade 
children in attitudes toward; (a) blacks and (b) groups of people other than whites. Inner- 
city black children evidenced no growth in positive attitudes toward: (a) whites, (b) blacks. 
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and (c) groups of people other than blacks. Using the classroom as a unit, non-significant 
results were found for the suburban sample with respect to ottitudes toward: (a) the major- 
ity group members, the whites, (b) the minority group members, the blacks, and (c) the 
total composite of majority and minority group members. Likewise, in the inner-city 
sample, non-significant results were found with respect to attitudes toward: (a) the major- 
ity group members, the blacks, (b) the minority group members^ the whites,and (c) the 
total composite of majority and minority group members. In the inner-city, non-significant 
findings resulted from the sociometric ratings by the classmembers of: (a) the minority group 
members, the whites, and (b) the five children in each class receiving ihe lowest ratings 
on the sociometric pre-test. Each of these two rating areas used two situations in which 
the classmember rated his peers as meeting the psychological needs oFsuccorance (someone 
he would choose to talk to when blamed for something he did not do) and of achievement- 
recognition (someone whose support he would seek in completing a task which would bring 
approval and commendation). 

G>nclusions; People Are People when used with suburban mostly white, sixth-grade 
children in public schools was effective in producing positive growth in ottitudes toward: 
(a) blacks, and (b) groups of people other than whites for the sample used in this study. 
More research is needed in producing growth in positive attitudes toward whites and toward 
blacks among mostly black, inner-city fifth-grade children in our public schools. 

• Clark-Jones, Beatrice. An Appraisel of the Treatment of Black Americans in Selected 
Elementary School Social Studies Fiimstrips . Michigan State University, 1971. 
166p. 71-31,177. 

The purpose of the study was to appraise the treatment of black Americans in o scf«^c^d 
sample of social studies fiimstrips designed for use in grades four through six of a public 
school system having a multi-racial composition. To appraise the treatment of block Amer- 
icans in fiimstrips available to children in o pluralistic society, the questions asked were: 
Do the fiimstrips reflect the producer's sensitivity to sterotypes by the way the mater- 
ial is presented? 

Do the filmsfrips suggest that one racial segment of the population has a monopoly on 
worth, capabilities, or importance? 

Are block children fairly and equally presented in the fiimstrips? 
Are block adults fairly and equally presented in the fiimstrips? 
Are block children given positions of leadership? 

Are block adults given positions of leadership if oduits appear in the fiimstrip? 
(male and female) 

Are there instances of fully integrated groups and settings to indicate the equal status 
of all members? 

Are nonsegregated social relationships indicated by fully integrated groups and settings? 
Is the identification of blocks hindered by smudging color over Giucasian facial 
features? 

^e the illustrations designed to produce positive images of racial groups regardless 
of their similarities and differences? 

Do the illustrations convey the uniqueness and worth of block Americans? 
Forty social studies fiimstrips suggested for grades four,- five and six, and located within 
a public school system near Michigan State University, were appraised. Twenty were ran- 
domly selected from the schools and the remaining twenty were selected from the central 
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office, which serves oil schools upon request. All of the fiimstrips used hod at least one 
frame with black Americans* 

A panel, composed of three members, appraised each filmstrip independently using an 
instrument derived from the Detroit Public School Evaluation Criteria: Minority Treatment. 

The Person product-moment correlation and chi--square test of assotiiation were employed 
for analysis of the dota. The e05 level of significance was selected as sufficient to reject 
the null hypotheses (a=.05). 

The findings of this study indicated that there wos a significant relationship between 
fiimstrips which foster pluralism and the number and percent of black American characters 
illustrated In the fiimstrips. The inclusion of blacks ot any one section of fiimstrips did 
not reveal a significant relationship; however, when blacks were illustrated In the begin-- 
ning, middle, and end sections, the fiimstrips tended to receive acceptability rotlngs. 

Fiimstrips were more likely to receive acceptable ratings when the illustrations In film- 
strips were of multiple occupational status. Inclusive of the white collar employee. How- 
ever, the manual and service occupational category tended to be frequently used. 

The fiimstrips from ^he central office tended to be rated as fostering the concept of a 
pluralistic society more than the fiimstrips from the schools. However, the analysis did not 
show a statistically significant difference. 

Only eighty-nine fiimstrips Included at least one frame with a black American out of a 
total of more than 900 fiimstrips originally viewed. In the sample studied, only six film- 
strips were identified as fostering the concept of a pluralistic society. There Is a need for 
many more such supportive fiimstrips to be produced and made available if we are to edu- 
cate a multi-cultural society. 

32. Matthews, Robert Block Studies, Academic Achievement and the Self-Concept of 
Selected Tenth Graders . United States International University, 1971, 121p. 
71-25,397. 

Statement of the Problem; The objective of this study was to determine whether certain 
kinds of changes would occur In tenth graders enrolled in a "Black Studies" program. Spe- 
cifically, the aim of the study was to learn whether participation In "Black Studies" would 
strengthen the self-concept, personal development, and academic achievements of black 
youths. Special attention was given to the evaluation that the enrol lees gave to the 
program. 

Procedures; in the area of academic achievement and personal development, stondord- 
^ I zed test scores, grade point average, and the number of failure grodes were used. Refer- 
rals to the Administrative Office for discipline and attendance records were used as indic- 
es of Intermural citizenship. Two Instruments, a Student Self Inventory Scale and a Stud- 
ent Attitude Scale, were used to examine changes of self-concept* A three-factor anal- 
ysis of variance format was employed for the purpose of analysis of data. The statistical 
design utilized unequal within cell sample sizes with repeated measure on one factor. 
The data were processed on a Unlvoc 1108 Computer. 

Results; Analysis collected for the study showed that: 1) On the standardized tests of 
educational achievement, both groups mode appreciable gains, but the gains were not 
significantly different; 2) With regard to grade point overage, the data proved not suit- 
able OS a rating of performance on change in academic accomplishments? 3) Although 
there were no statistically significant differences between the Block Studies students and 
the Control students, higher grode point overages and fewer failure grades were recorded 
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for Black Studies students; 4) The students' favorable evaluation of the Black Studies 
program as given in interviews contained considerable content that suggested not only 
valued knowledge which they gained but improved attitudes toward self (sense of pride) 
and toward others-- inclusive of persons of other color. 

Recommendations; 1) Educational systems should continue to experiment with variations 
of the program/ especially to learn what special purposes it serves. 2) The curriculum 
should evolve from the felt needs of the students. 3) Attempts should be made to tailor 
the learning opportunities of students in such programs as Black Studies. It seemed clear 
from the students' evaluations of Black Studies that certain aspects of the course meant 
much to some students^ while other aspects meant much to other students. 4) Teachers will 
need to be trained and retrained to understand the culture of all people with the possibility 
that ethnic studies will, at least in many places, prove more helpful than the relatively 
limited courses such as Black Studies. In any cose, the improvement of teachers' under- 
stanidtng of culture should provide a shield against negative generalizations, and create 
more meaningful approaches to self-actualization of all people. 

33. Mezz, Sheila Mayers. Effects of a "Black Cultural Positives" Program on the Self- 
Concepts and Attitudes of Black Junior High Students . Arizona State University, 
1971. 210p. Adviser: Dr. William Cabi a nca. 71 -29, 400 . 

An educational program which was developed around the theme of "Black Culrural 
Positives" was presented to a group of Black seventh and eighth grade students. The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the effects of such a program on (1) self-concepts of 
Black participonts, (2) on their attitudes toward Black concepts, and (3) on their attitudes 
toward educationo I concepts. 

The population consisted of Black seventh and eighth grade students in a Phoenix, 
Ariax>no [unior high school. This population was stratified according to sex cmd a sample 

36 sfejdents was randomly drawn and astigned to the experimental and control groups. 

The somple of 36 Black students was randomly ossigned to the e^cporimontol and control 
groups. The tontrol group received no treatment, while the experimental group partici- 
pated in the "Black Cultural Positives" treatment program. 

The "Black Cultural Positives" treatment program was comprised of a series of 12 pro- 
grams which reflected various aspects of Black culture such as music, dance, literature 
and history. The program which was conducted over a six-week period was presented 
through audio-tapes, films, and directed activities. A combined cognitive and affective 
approach was structured into the program. 

The treatment program was conducted by the Black female counselor who was assigned 
to the schooS in which the investigation was conducted. The program facilitator was 
trained by the experimenter and specific guidelines were provided for each program session. 

Lipsitt's Self Concept Scale was used to assess the effects of the program on the self- 
concepts of the participants. The evaluative dimension of the semantic differential was 
employed in order to assess attitudes toward Black and educational concepts. A pretest/ 
posttest design eos employed by which the criterion instruments were administered prior 
to and on completion of the treatment program. 

The data were analyzed by means of Sandler's A test for correlated measures and the 
Student's t^test. The A test was used to compare the differences between the pre and post- 
tost scores for the experimental group end for the control group on each criterion instru- 
ment. The latest was employed in order to compare the change score differences between 



the experimental and control groups for each criterion instrument. 

Tests of the hypotheses revealed no statistically significant changes in the pre and 
posttest Self G>ncept Scale scores of the experimental and control groups. The first null 
hypothesis dealing with seIf"concept change was accepted. While the changes were not 
statistically significant, q trend in the direction of improved Self Concept Scale scores 
was demonstrated within the experimental group. No significant differences were found 
be-tweer, the Self G)ncept Scale change scores of the exporimentai and control groups. 
The second null hypothesis was therefore accepted. 

Statistically significant differences were observed between pre and posttest experi*- 
mental group attitudes toward two of the five Black concepts presented on the semantic 
differential. No significant pre and posttest differences were observed for the control 
group. The third null hypothesis, dealing with change in attitudes toward Black concepts, 
was therefore rejected. Change score differences between the experimental and control 
groups were found to be significant for one Black concept. Thus, the fourth null hypoth** 
esis was rejected. 

No significant pre and posttest differences in attitude toward educational concepts 
were observed for the experimental group or the control group, nor were significant 
change score differences observed between the experimental and control groups. The 
fifth and sixth null hypotheses were therefore accepted. 

The conclusions drawn from the results of this investigation are summarized as follows: 
(^) A program of "Black Cultural Positives" has the potential for stimulating improved 
self-concepts for Black participants; (2) Participation in a "Black Cultural Positives" 
program produces positive change in attitudes toward Black concepts on the part of Black 
participants; and (3) A "Black Cultural Positives" program does not produce changes in 
attitude toward educational concepts on the part of Black participants. 



Mathematics 



34. Dunson, Charles Kenneth. A Descriptive Analysis of the Mathematics Curriculum in the 
Predominontty Negro High Schools in the State of Georgia ^ Cclorado State College, 
1969. 229p. 70-7123. 

This study was an attempt to determine the present status of the mathr^matics curriculum 
in predominantly Negro high schools in Georgia using the 1959 recommendations of the 
Commission on Mathematics as a criterion measure* Principals and mathematics teachers 
provided the data for the study by completing mailed-questionnaires. Eighty-one schools, 
representing a mathematics population of 27,156 students, 274 mathematics teachers, and 
81 principals^ participated in the study. Nineteen were classified as large schools, 34 
were classified as middle-sized schools, and 28 were classified as small schools. 

Major Findings! 

1 . All schools reportedly offered generol mathematics. Algebra t, and geometry. 

2. Only large schools offered mathematics courses beyond the level of trigonometry. 

3. Seventy per cent of the schools hod graduating classes of less than 91 students. 
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4o Sixty-two per cent of the schols had fewer than 21 per cent of their graduates enter 
college during the past five years. 

5. Seventy-three per cent of the schools had no more than orte full-time teacher work- 
ing in guidance and/or couaseling. 

6. At least one unit of matliematics was a graduation requirement by all schools. 

7. Only six schools had used experimental materials. 

8. Sixty per cent of all textbooks being used were classified as modern. 

9. Approximately 56 per cent of the students enrolled in mathematics courses were 
enrolled in general mathematics courses. 

10. From a mathematics population of 27^156 students^ which included 6^980 twelfth 
graders, only 33 students were taking analytic geometry, and only 38 students were taking 
elementary function^. 

11 . The Advanced Placement Test was being administered by schools in each classifi- 
cation, although small schools and middle-sized schools were not providing adequate pre- 
paration for such o test. * 

12. Thirty-six per cent of the teachers had less than 25 semester hours of undergraduate 
mathematics, while slightly less than 37 per cent had had no graduate mathematics courses* 

13. Most teachers indicated o need for additional training if they were to teach ana- 
lytic geom^ry, calculus, and matrix algebra. 

14. Seventy-five per cent of the teachers were certified to teach mathematics by the 
State Department of Education. 

15. Fifty-three per cent had never attended a NSF Summer Institute, while 80 per 
cent had never attended an Academic Year Institute. 

16. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics ranked fourth in terms of pro- 
fessional affiliations, and The Mathematics Teacher ranked third in terms of professional 
publications regularly read. 

17. The majority of the principals and mathematics teachers agreed that (a) the math- 
ematics programs in the schools were, in general, good, (b) the "new" programs in math- 
ematics should lead to a much improved curriculum in high school mathematics, and (c) 
the progroms in the schools were either transitional or basically modern. 

G>nclusions; 

1 . Only a limited number of tKese schools are following the 1959 recommendations of 
the G>mmission on MathemoMcs. 

2. The teachers need additional preparation in mathematics. This is especially true in 
the areas of analytic geometry, colculus, and matrix algebro. 

3. The teachers are not as professiorKilly oriented as it is hoped that they would be. 

4. Yhe percentage of modern textbook^ being used is not as high as it should be, al- 
though 60 per cent of the textbooks were classified as modern. 

5. As important as the knowledge of mathematics is in this day and age, not enough 
students are taking mathematics courses beyond general mathematics. This may be attri- 
buted to the iimited amount of professional guidonce and/or counseling services available 
in these schools. 

6. The small percentage of graduates who enter college further indicates o need for 
improving the guidance and/or counseling services in these schools. 

7. The small schools appear to have the greater problem. 
Recommendations were made at the conclusion of the study. 



35. Green, Robert We$ ley • A Survey of the Mathematical InstructiorKal Materials Used in 

Teaching Culturatly Discdvantaged Children Grades 1 Through 6 Throughout the United 
States. .Indicsna University, 19^^. 422p. Advisor! Dr. Rohay C. Welch. 70-11,670. 

The purpose of this study was to study the availability, extent of use, and purpose for 
which materials are used in teaching mathematics to culturally disadvantaged elementary 
children throughout the United States. 

The population for this study consisted of 232 teachers of culturally disodvantaged 
children grades 1 through 6 in 15 schools of eight randomly selected cities in five geo- 
graphical sections of the United States: Southeast, South Central, North Central, 
Southwest, and Northwest. The following procedure wos followed: 

1 . The data were obtained through a quei^tionnaire, interviews, and a general infor- 
mation sheet. 

2. The questionnaire listed 59 instructional materials and provided the following broad 
categories: ovoilabrlity, extent of use, and purpose of use* Under these broad headings 
were sub-ca^eg^ries. The sub'*categories under availability were furnished by the school, 
teacher made, and not available, A five point continuum that extended from ner to fre- 
quently was provided under extent of use. The sub-categories under purpose of use were 
demonstration, student manipulation, display, and others. Teachers were asked to check 
the cell that most appropriately described their iiituation. The questionnaire also asked 
teachers to list and give directions for use of three activities and three materials that had 
been used successfully with culturally disadvantaged children. 

3. Data from the questionnaires were tabulated for each section and for each grade. 
Based on the data for the population involved in the study the following findings were 

drawn: 

1 . Of the materials listed in the questionnaire, an average of 38 percent were fur- 
nished by the schools to teachers of all grades and sections. Most materials were furnished 
by schools to grade one (43 percent), and least to grades two and six (35 percent). Most 
materials were furnished by the school to teachers of Section Four, the Southwest (52 per- 
cent) and least to the teachers of Section One, the Southeast (34 percent). 

2. First grade teachers used more materials and used materials more frequently, while 
sixth grade teachers used materials least frequently. 

3. Teachers in the Southeast used materials more frequently than teachers of any other 
section although the school furnished less. Teachers of the Southwest used more moteriols 
than the teachers of any other section. 

4. Only on overage of 49 percent of the materials tested in the questionnaire were 
used by teachers and 28 percent used frequently. 

5. Although use of materials by teachers varied from grade to grade and from section 
to section, teachers of all grades ond sections combined indicated that the most frequent- 
ly used materials were: chalkboard, paper, bulletin board, flesh cords, counting objects, 
charts, printed mater:al, course of study, clocks, numberline, workbooks, sticks, puzzles, 
magazine pictures, other pictures, contests, abaci, and felt pieces. 

6. Teachers of all grades and sections combined indicated that materials were used 
most frequently for student manipulation. However, sixth grade teachers indicated that 
materials were used most frequently for demonstration. 

7. Teachers of the first three grades listed more materials and activities used success- 
fully with culturolly disadvantaged children than did teachers of the upper grades. 

On the basis of the findings and within the limitations of this study, the following ron- 
elusions were drown: 
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1 • Schools furnished very few materials for teaching mathematics to culturally dis- 
advantaged children, 

2, Schools tended to furnish more materials to lower grades than to upper grades. 

3, The amount of materials used in teaching mathematics to culturally disadvantaged 
children varied from section to section. There was very little variotion from grade to 
grade . 

4, Teachers of the first five grades used materials more for student manipulation, 
while sixth grade teachers used materials more for demonstration 

36. Nagel, Thomas Scott. A Descriptive Stud y of Cognitive and Affective Variables Asso - 
ciated with Achievement in a Computer^Assisted Instruction Learning Situation , 9 J 
Michigan State University, :969. 91p. 70-9610. 

The probSem investigated in this study was to identify variables from the cognitive and 
affective domains which best relate to achievement aS) measured by concept block post- 
tests on compute^'-sssisfed instruction drill and practice mathematics materials. Once i- 
dentified, these variables would then be used to generate linear regression equations 
which, when validated, could be used to predict achievement for other children before 
they began the pro-am. 

The subjects used were second through si^th graders at Riverside Elementary School, 
Waterford Township, Michigan, where on f^CA Instructional 70 CAI facility is installed. 
These children made daily use of the facility studying Mathematics by the Patric Suppes' 
drill and practice mathematics program. 

The experimenter used following instruments to assess affective variables for each 
child: Children's Personality Questionnaire, Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory, 
and Thinking Deatively VVith Pictures. The Individjiol Communication Project (INDICCM) 
had already administered the following insiruments: Stanford Achievement Arithmetic 
Subtest, Qtiick Word Test, Iowa Test of Basic Ski! Is, and the Warner Socio- Economic 
Scale. 

, The scores frcm oil of these instruments formed a group of independent variables re- 
lating to both cognitive and affective domoins for each child. The dependent variable 
was found by averaging the scores on posttests across several concept blocks studied by 
CAI. 

Because predictive equations were desired, regression analysis employing stepwise ad* 
dition of variables was used. Each grade was analyzed separately because differt^nt math- 
ematical topics are studied at each grade level. This analysis produced the following 
equations: 
Grade 2: 

Posttest Score = 1.033 (Stanford Arithmetic) 
+ 1.930 (CPQ-Tenseness) 
- 3.645 (CPQ-Nauroticism) 
+ 0.405 (SCAMIN-Motivation) 
+ 14.546 

Grade 3: 

Posttest Score =0.748 (Vocabulary) 

+ 1.201 (CPQ-Shrewdness) 
+ 1.849 (CPQ Excitableness) 
+ 1 .603 (CPQ-Warmheartedness) 
+ 59.363 
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Grade 4: 

Posttest Score - 0.353 (Vocabulary) + 0.149 (Language skills) - 0.121 (SCAM IN- 
+ 0.440 (CPQ-lntelligence) Motivation) 
+ 0J09 (SCAMIN-Self-Concept) 
+ 69.883 

Grade 5: 

Posttest Score = 3.420 (CPQ-lntelligence) 

+ 1.114 (Arithmetic Problem Solving) - 0.126 (Creativity-Elaboration) 
+ 54.917 

Grade 6: 

Posttest Score = 0.462 (Arithmetic Concepts) 

+ 1.870 (CPQ-Emotional Stability) 
+ 0.206 (Language Skills) 
+ 3.799 (Sex) +4K756 
Each of these equations was generated using data on three-fourths of the children whil 
one-fourth of the children had been randomly selected to validate the equation. Results 
of t tests on data supplied by the validation sample showed no significant difference at th 
p .05 level between predicted and actual average concept block posttest achievement. 
The standard error of estimate olso provided usable confidence intervals for prediction of 
individual scores. ^ 

Differences in achievement between males and females were investigated at each 
grade level. Results of t tests showed no significant differences for grades two through 
five; however, grade six showecJ a significant difference ot the p ^.05 level favoring 
the boys. 

Contrary to expectations there wds almost no correlation between CAI achievement 
and socio-3Conomic status, on inconsistent pattern of correlations with academic moti- 
vation, and small but positive correlations with extroversion rather than introversion. 
Measures of creativity appeared to have little relction to achievement. 

One of the brood generalizations which seems warranted from this study concerns 
the importance of the affective domain. While, as expected, cognitive variables as- 
sumed primary importance in all of the regression equations which were generated, a 
great deal of additional variance was explained by the addition of affective variables. 



. Winzenread, Marvin Russell. Consumable Materials; A Quasi-Programmed Procedure 
Experimentally Tested in the Inner-City Junior High School Mathematics Classroom . 
Indiana University, 1969. 77p. Adviser: Dr. Philip Peak. 70-7964. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the achievement in mathemotics and the at- 
titude toward mathematics of inner-city junior high school dosses that used consummable 
materials taught in a quasi-programmed monner with similar classes that used a contempor 
ary text taught in o conventional manner. 

Consumable materials— materials that can be used only once since the student using th 
materiaJs writes directly on the materiols. 

Inner-city junior high school— the seventh and eighth grade classes in schools desig- 
fKJted as being qualified under the Program for Intensified Education of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education A<r:t, Title I. 

Quasi-Programmed Procedure — the procedure outlirred as follows: 
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Each lesson consists of two parts: oral work and written work. At the start of eight 
lesson the students receive both parts. The teacher has a Thermofaxed transparency of 
the oral work and through the use of an overhead projector guides the students through 
the oral work. The teacher does not lecture but relies on a discussion or query technique. 
The students are required to fill in the proper responses on their copy of the oral work at 
this time. When the oral work is completed, the students then do the written work. The 
teacher is available for assistonce at this time. At the end of the period the written work 
is collected. The teacher's aide grades each pupiPs written work each day by indicating 
which responses are correct and which are incorrect. These papers are returned to the 
student the next day, at which time they are reviewed by the class. All oral and written 
work is kept in the student's notebook, and these are kept in the classroom. 

The experimental group consisted of nine seventh and nine eighth-grade mathematics 
classes chosen from the inner-city junior high schools in Indianapolis, Indiana. The con** 
trol group consisted of twenty-two seventh and nineteen eighth-grade classes chosen from 
the same population. The classes in the experimental groups used the consumable mater- 
ials developed in the Cincinnati Public School System in 1966-67 with a quasi -programmed 
procedure. The classes in the experimental group were visited to make sure that the teach- 
ers were using the quasi**programmed procedure. The classes in the control group were 
using the American Book Company's series. There was no control over methodlogy in 
those classes. 

Gains in mathematical achievement were measured by two original tests which were 
both administered before the experiment and again at the end of one semester. The two 
tests measured arithmetic computation skill and knowledge of mathematical concepts. 
Attitude changes toward mothematics was measured using a questionnaire which was ad- 
ministered during the third week of the experiment and again at the end of one semester. 
Three comparisons between the groups were made separately for each dependent variable: 
the seventh grade classes alone, the eighth grade alone, and all classes together. For 
each comparison made in this study the groups were statistically compered by the use of 
a simple anolysis of covariance with unequal cells where the co-variate was the pretest 
scores and the dependent voriable was the post test scores. Differences were considered 
significant when they were at or below the 10 percent level. 

The seventh grade control classes gained significantly more than the seventh grade ex- 
perimental classes in achievement in mathematical concepts. In contror! the eighth grade 
experimental classes gained significanliy more than the eighth grade control in achieve- 
ment. There were no significant differ'ences in attitude change in the seventh grade class- 
es. However, significant differences had taken place in the eighth grade classes and over 
all classes in attitude changes and they each favored the experimental group. 

38. Heath, Paul Allen. A Comparative Study in Problem Solving Ability of a Group of 
Negro and White Children of Average Intelligence by Socio-Economic Level . The 
University of Oklahoma, 1970. 72p. Adviser: P. T. Teska. 71-12,574. 

The purpose rf this study was to compare the performances of three groups of children 
in a problem solving situation. A special non-language multiple choice problem box with 
ten problems that consisted of two geometric figures presented in one of eight possible re- 
lationships to each other was used to individually test a total of 84 public school students. 
Each of the three groups included second, fourth and sixth graders who were tested with 
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the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test and scored in the I.Q. range of 95-105. Group I 
was used to identify subjects who were representative of normal subjects attending a lower 
socioeconomic level white school. Group II used for lower socio-economic level Negro 
school and Group III used for higher socio-economic level white school. 

The folfowing results were reported: (1) the problems which were solved and not solved 
by each subject, (2) the number of trials used for each problem by each subject, (3) the 
average number of problems solved with correct verbal generalizations for each problem 
for each subject, (4) fhe problems which were solved with a correct verbal generaliza- 
tion and problems solved without achieving a correct verbal generalization. 

The results revealed that no significant difference existed among the three cultural 
groups for any of the ten problems. The average number of problems solved by Group I 
subjects was 6.92, by Group II subjects was 6.71 and by Group III subjviCts was 6.92. 
Chi square vogues for ail ten problems reveoled that no si.^/i'ficanf differo.Mce existed 
omohg the three cultural groups for the number of problem: passed -failed and for the 
number of problems passed-foiled as to achieving the correct verbal generalization. The 
mean number of trials used to solve each of the ten problems did not show any significant 
difference at the .05 level when t test values were computed. 

Point biserial correlations within each group of the mean number of trials used for each 
problem solved and olso verbali2:ed versus proble vis solved but not verbalized showed that 
only in Group III was any significance at the .05 level indicated and then only for three 
problems. Conclusions from the correlation studies also revealed that the fewer number 
of trials used to solve the problem the more likely the subject was able to achieve a cor- 
rect verbalization of the solution of the problem. 



39 0 O'Neill, Jane Anne. An Analysis on Selected Variables of the Effect of a Sys ems Ap* * 
proach to Teaching; Specific Mathematical Skills to Fifth Grade Students from a Pis* 
advantaged Area . The Univemty cf Connecticut, ^970. 259p. 71-16,020. 

The problem; The purpose of the study was to analyze the effects of a systems approach 
in teoching specific math(^matical concepirs to fifth grade students from disadvantaged area 
schools. 

Procedure: The sVudy, a two group comparison was designed to: 1) develop teaching 
materials on multiplication and division of fractions, to be used individually with a 
machine; 2) adapt these materials to a teacher-text approach to teach the same mathe- 
matical concepts; 3) compare the effectiveness of a systems approach and a teacher-text 
approach with students from disadvantaged areas; and 4) compare the attitudes toward 
mathematics of the two groups. 

The schools used in the study were randomly selected from schools designated as serving 
disadvantaged areas of a c\\y and treatments were randomly assigned to the schools. The 
students in the systems approach were randomly selected from three fifth grades in School 
A. Students used in the analysis of the teacher-text approach were randomly selected 
from three fifth grade ciassrooms in schools B and C which participated in the second 
approach . 

A concentrated period of insViuction was bracketed by pretests and posttests in a- 
chievement and attitudes towards mothematics, administered by the investigator. The 
attitude scale used was Dutton's Attitudes Toward Arithmetic, Fonm C. The achievement 
test was developed by the investigator following recommended procedures for establishing 
validity and reliability. The reliability obtained using a Spearman- Brovwi analysis was 
.957. 
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The findinas ; An analysis of covariance was used fo analyze the dota; the control 
variables were pretest scores and mental age; the criterion variable was posttest scores. 

The teacher-text approach was more effective in the area of achievement. An anal- 
ysis of the time spent on the lessons also indicated that this apprcoch was more efficient. 

There was no significant difference in attitudes toward mathematics due to teaching 
methods . 

Though the students learned with the systems approach, research is needed on further 
modifications in order to improve this approach as an instructional alternative. 



40. Al-Nasser, Bhani Visissobha. The Relationship Between the Cultural Bockground of Dis - 
advantaged Children and their Performance on on Arithmetic Test . The Ohio State 
University, 1971. 213p. Adviser: Professor Ross L. Mooney. 72-15,170. 

The aims of this study were threefold: (1) to investigate whether the Arithmetic Test 
in the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills is Biased against the culturally disadvantaged 
students, (2) to compare the patterns of mathematical ability of various cultural grou'^s, 
and (3) to investigate the relationship between mathematics achievement and cultural 
background. 

The test battery used to m^^a^ure mathematics ski lis is the Arithmetic Test in the Com- 
prehensive Tests of Bciiic Skills (Form Q, level 2). The test consists of ninety-eight Items 
classified under four mathemovical abilities: recognition and/or application, translation, 
interpretation, and analysis. 

The population of this study Is the fourth and sixth -grade students in the Columbus 
(Ohio) Public Schools. Criteria for selection of the school sample include eligibility for 
Title I services, percentage of white pupils, incidence of ADC (Aid to Dependent Child- 
ren) case? in the enrollment, pupil ir»obility, pupil absence, and pupils above a^e in 
grade level. By applying these criteria, a stratified random sampie of 240 students was 
drawn from the selected schools to fit into four cultural groups (ncnwhite disadvantaged, 
white disadvantaged, nonwhate advantaged, and white advantaged) of the two grade 
levels (grades four and six), thus making a total of eight groups of 30 students each. 
Within the frame of this procedure, disadvontaged status is comparable to low socioeco- 
nomic status. Two designs of analysts were utilized: item analysis and a 4x2x4 fixed 
model of analysis variance. 

Results of the analyses disclosed the following: 

1. Mathematics achievement was related to the cultural background; white students 
did better than nonwhite students, and advantaged students did better than disadvantaged 
students. The nonwhite students of low socioeconomic status were at the lowest level of 
achievement. 

2. Educational deficiency was cumulative among students of low socioeconomic status, 
white ond nonwhite alike. 

3. Comparing the performance on the four types of mathematicol abilities within each 
group, the nonwhite disadvantaged group did their best in recognition and application; 
the white disadvantaged group did their best in translation, and so did the nonwhite ad- 
vantaged; and the white advantaged group did best in interpretation. Every group was, 
notably, relatively weak in analysis. 

4. Among the fourth-grade students, the nonwhite disadvantaged were most homogen- 
eous. The situation was not the same for students of grade six of which the whits^ advan- 
taged students were most homogeneous and the nonwhite advantaged were least homogen- 
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eous« 

5. The test was satisfactorily reliable rwithin the variation of cultural groups. The test 
was most reliable in the group with the least homogeneity. 

6. The test proved to be sufficiently valid for all groups except for the fourth-grade 
nonwhite disadvantaged. 

7. The test was appropriately difficult for all groups except the fourth-grade nonwhite 
disadvantaged and the sixth-grade white advantaged. The test was too difficult for the 
former, and too easy for the latter. 

8. Seven out of ninety-eight items were judged unfair racially and/or socioeconomic- 
ally due to the use of difficult words and situations unfamiliar to disadvantaged students. 

Suggestions relative to the findings are as follows: 

1 . The range of difficulty of the test needs to be extended in both directions of easi- 
ness and difficulty so that it would be more appropriate for low achieving fourth graders 
and high achieving sixth graders. 

2. Biased items need to be revised. 

3. In mathematics instruction, computation of decimals and fractions needs to be re 
inforcedo The art of problem solving needs to be emphasized. 

4. Improvement in particular mathematical abilities is necessary for every cultural 
group. The nonwhite disadvantaged should concentrate on improving their abilities in 
translation, interpretation, and analysis. The white disadvantaged and nonwhite advan- 
taged students need improvement in recognition and application, interpretation, and anal- 
ysis. The white advantaged students need to improve their analytical skills. 

41. Broussard, Vernon. The Effect of an Individualized Instructional Approach on the Aca- 
demic Achievement in Mathematics of Inner-City Children . Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1971. 194p. 71-31,166. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of an individualized instructional 
approach on the academic achievement in mathematics of inner-city school children. 
More specifically, the study attempted to determine what effect does an individualized, 
diagnostic, prescriptive, instructional approach have on achievement gains in mathemat- 
ics of Inner-city children who are economically and educationally deprived. The study 
compared students who were given individually prescribed work through independent study, 
small group discussions, large group activities and teacher-lead discussions with students 
who rev':eived instruction in the tratitional textbook, class group method of instruction in 
mathematics. 

The content in mathematics remain the same for the experimental and control group of 
students, only the metfiod of irjstruction was changed. The goal of this study was to es- 
tablish that worthwhile differences occur as a result of the process of individualized 
instruction. 

The general hypothesis tested was that there will be greater achievement gains in test 
performance by inner-city children who receive instrt^ction in mathematics through the in- 
dividualized diagnostic, prescriptive, instructional approach than 'nner'^city children re- 
ceiving instruction in mathematics through a traditional approach as mea:>ured by the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, Form R, Level I . 

The above general hypothesis was particularized in the following statistical sub- 
hypotheses: 

1. There is no difference in achievement gains, in mathematics, arithmetical, comp» - 
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tational skills between boys and girls in this study. 

2. There is no difference in achievement gains, in mathematics, arithmetical compu- 
tational skills between racial and ethnic groups (Blacks, Mexi can "Americans, V/hites* 
and other non^whites, i.e.. Orientals, Filipinos, and American Indians) in the study. 

3. There is no differeiice in achievement gains, arithmetical computational skills 
between fourth -graders in the individualized mathemntics program and fourth-graders 
in the traditional program. 

4.. There is ho difference in achievement gains, arithmetical concepts between fourth- 
graders in the individualized mathematics program and fourth -graders in the traditional 
program . 

5. There is no difference in achievement gains, aril'hmetic applications between 
fourth -graders in the individualized mathematics program and fourth-graders in the 
traditional program. 

6. There is no difference in achievement gains, total mathematics. I.e., arithmetic 
computation, arithmetic concepts, and arithmetic applications, between fourth -graders 
in the individualized mathematics program and fourth-graders in the traditional program. 

The sample selected for this study consisted of 495 inner-city elementary school child- 
ren, in the fourth grade, who were enrolled in public schools within the Stockton Unified 
School District, Stockton, Gslifornia. About forty percent of students were Mexican- 
American; forty percent Black; eleven percent were White; and about eight percent other 
non-white (Orientals, Filipinos, and American Indians). 

The design of the study was the " no n -random! zed control •group pre -test, post""test 
desigr^," This design was used since the researcher was unable to achieve the rigorously 
control design that requires the subjects to be assigned to comparison groups at random and 
therefore, equivalent pre-assemble groups for the experimental and control subjects were 
used. 

The univariate analysis of covariance was applied to the above statistical sub-hypoth^ 
eses. 

In the analysis of covariance it was found that when the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills was used as the dependent variable to mecjsure arithmetic achievement the findings 
indicated that: 

0) 

sex differences did not significantly affect the academic achievement in mathe- 
motics, computotionot skills of the sub{ects in the study, 

(2) racial and ethnic differences did not significantly affect the academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics, computational skills of the subjects in the study, 

(3) the experimental subjects (fourth-graders) in the individualized mathematics pro- 
gram, in the area of computational skills achieved significantly higher achievement gains 
than control subjects (fourth-graders) in the traditional programs, 

(4) the experimental subjects (fourth-graders) in the individualized mathematics 
program, in the area of arithmetic concepts, achieved, significantly higher achievement 
gains than control subjects (fourth-graders) in the traditional program. 

(5) there was no difference in the relative achievement gains of pupils in the two 
treatment groups in the area of arithmetic applications and, 

(6) the experimental subjects (fourth-graders) in the individualized mathematics 
program, total battery, i.e., orithmetic computation, arithmetic concepts and arithmetic 
application, achieved significantly higher achievement gains than control subjects 
(fourth-graders) in the traditionol program. 

The conclusion is that the individualization of instruction in mathematics accounts for 
increased gains in ochievement scores on tho Comprehensive Te,^t of Basic Skills , Arith - 
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metic Computation, Arithmetic Concepts and Total Battery, I.e., arithmetic computation, 
arithmetic concepts, and arithmetic application. There was no difference in the achieve- 
ment gains of pupils in the two treatment groups in arithmetic applications. 

Subjective analyses were applied to the daJa and observations of the program. It was 
found that the participating teachers, specialists, instructional aides as well as the pupils 
and parents were generally very positive in their statements of attitudes toward the pro- 
gram. On the basis of these observations it is suggested that the individualization of in- 
struction accounted for the desirable chonges in behavior, attitude, and learning strate- 
gies of the learners. 



42. Gussett, James Clayton. The Employment of Non-Standard English in the Development 
of a Mathematics Course for Seventh'-Grade Disadvantaged Students . University of 
Cincinnati, 197K 230p. 71-17,229. 

The purpose of this stu6/ was to write a seventh-grade general mathematics course of 
study for urban ghetto students using non-standard English and also incorporating the cus- 
toms and general background of the disadvantaged student; and to evaluate and compare 
the achievement of such studer*s with a similarly composed group of seventh-grade gen- 
eral mathematics students who used a regular general mathematics textbook. 

Procedures. Mathematics mateiials were developed as follows: 

1 . A student committee was used to formulate a basic set of hip words which were to 
be used in the mathematics problems » 

2. Urban junior high school studerts validated the selected hip words. 

3. Sample mathematics problems were formulated. 

4. A student committee considered fre sample motlnematics problems and made 
pertinent corrections. 

5. The sample lessons were tested in a classroom situatlor.. 

6. Persons qualified in urKan education validated the thirty lessons. 

After the mathematics materials had been developed, these fhirty lessons were used in 
a classroom for six weeks. Two seventh-grade general mathematits classes at R.R. h/»o%<^r, 
High School in Farmville, Virginia served as participants. The experimental class used 
the mathematics materials developed by the writer and the control clc«s used a standard 
textbook. Pre and post tests were administered. Gain scores for each itudent were com- 
puted and a t-test was employed to test the significance of the difference between the 
mean gain scores of the experimental and the control groups. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1 . There is general agreement upon the seventy-three non-stondard English words 
around which the doily lessons for the experimental group were written. 

2. A set of general mathematics problems designed specifically for the disadvantaged 
student can be written sn non-standard English. 

3. The employment of non-standard English as a vehicle to improve communications 
in mathematics for disadvantages will not adversely affect the mathematics achievement 
of the student. 

4. The use of mothematic:$ materials written in non-standard English which incorporate 
the customs and the culture of the disadvantaged student can be used as effectively as a 
standard general mathematics textbook in teachtiig general niothematics to disadvantaged 
secondary school students. 

The following recommendotions for further research are suggested: 
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1. Non-sfandard English should be utilized in formulating courses of study for other 
secondary school mathematics courses such as algebra and geometry. 

2. The motivation factor, along with achievement in classes using experimental 
non-standard English materials should be explored. 

3. A replication oF the crrrent research project in a public school setting in which the 
composition of each participating class is approximately 50% Negro and 50% white should 
be effected* 

4. Non-standard English should be utilized to generate interest and to motivate dis- 
odvantaged students who are poor readers. 

43. Johnson^ Louise Henrietta. Elementary School Geometry; A Study of Achievement on 
Selected Objectives of Geometry of Mexican American and Anglo American Second 
Grade Children . University of NcrtFiern Colorado, 1971 • 190p, 72-3273. 

The primory objective of this study was to develop a unit for Anglo American and dis- 
advantaged Mexican American students in the second grade on selected topological and 
geometrical concepts. Three specific research questions posed in the study were: 

1 . To what extent can disadvantaged Mexican American second grade children attain 
objectives related to selected geometric concepts? 

2. Can Anglo American and disadvantaged Mexican American second grade children 
attain the objectives related to the selected geometric concepts equally well? 

3. What is the relationship between reading and arithmetic achievement and geometry 
achievement of the disadvantaged Mexican American and the Anglo American second 
grade child? 

The subjects of this study were ninety-nine Anglo American and disadvantaged Mexi- 
can American second grade children in four classrooms in two elementary schools in 
Greeley, Colorado. The data gathered on these subjects were Reading and Arithmetic 
Test scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test and pretest and posttest scores on an 
invest igator-corwtructed test on topolcgica! and geometrical concepts. 

A three week unit, developed by the t^ivesti gator, covered content including: point, 
curve, line segment, closed curve, simple curve; continuous transformations; Euclidean 
transformations; and nets of solids. This unit was taught to the subjects in April, 1971 « 

In an endeavor to answer the first of the three questions posed for the study# the scores 
obtained by the Mexican American children on the post-test and on subtests were analyzed. 
Multiple linear regression was the statistical technique employed to investigate the data 
pertinent to the remaining two questior^s. Six hypotheses were tested in an attempt to 
explore the contribution of individual and proper subsets of eleven predictor variables in 
the prediction of scores on the criterion posttest. The 5 per cent level of significance 
was used* 

H|: Knowledge of the eleyen predictor variables does provide efficient prediction of 
achievement on the posttest. 

H2: Knowledge of the interaction of the scores on the Arithmetic Test on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test and the student's ethnic membership does not make a contribu- 
tion to the prediction of achievement on the posttest. 

Hg: There is a relation between the student*s score on the Reading Test on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test and his performance on the posttest. 

H^: Knowledge of the teacher in the classroom does not moke a contribution to the 
prediction of achievement on the posttest. 
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H5: Knowledge of a student's score on the Arithmetic Test of the Metropolitan Achieve" 
ment Test does not moke o contribution to the prediction of achievement on the posttest. 

H^: Knowledge of a student's ethnic membership does not make o contribution to the 
prediction of ochlevenrient on the posttest. 

Findings and Conclusions: Mexican American second grade students can achieve ob- 
jectives related to selected topics in typology and geometry. The scores on the posttest 
and on the subtests en topics relating to points, curves, line segments, closed curves, 
simple curves, Euclidean transformations and net of solids indicated that the objectives 
related to these topics could be attained by pupils of this age level. 

Hypotheses H], H4, and were not rejected. Thus, there was no significance 
attached to the teacher in the classroom or the ethnic membership insofar as achievement 
of objectives In geometry was concerned. 

Hypothesis H5 was rejected. Hence, there was a relation between the student's score 
on the Arithmetic Test and his attainment of objectives related to geometry. 

Hypothesis H3 was rejected. Thus, the Reading Test score was not a predictor of 
achievement of objectives In geometry. 

. Kamins, Martin P. An Exploratory Study of the Effect of Familiar Language on the 
Ability of Black Children to Achieve &jccess with the Solving of Word Problems . 
Wayne State University, 1971. 116p. Adviser: Dr. Charlotte J unge . 71-29,754, 

This exploratory study was designed to determine if the appearance of familiar settings, 
things, people and subjects in the language of word problems would offect the success of 
black children from a lower socio-economic environment to solve word problems. 

The study attempted to answer the following questions: 

(1) Will children be more successful In solving word problems written in familiar lan- 
guage than in solving similar problems from the textbook? 

(2) Will there be a general difference in the success of girls and boys in solving word 
problems: 

a . from the textbook? 

b. developed by children? 

(3) Does the arithmetical operation involved in solving word problems affect the 
child's success? 

(4) Are two*step problems more difficult than one-step problems? 

(5) To what extent is computation ◦ contributing factor in solving word problems? 
Ten word problems were chosen from the third, fourth and fifth grade textbooks of the 

arithmetic series in use in the school. Only the set of whole numbers and the four basic 
operations of arithmetic were used. 

A group of sixth grade boys and girls were used to compose word problems based primar- 
ily on their interests. 

Three distinct learning activities were tested, including textbook problems, childrens' 
problems and straight computation. All three activities involved the same mathematics. 
The entire fifth grade at the particular school in which the study was held, were used as 
the sample. Cf forty children who began the study, thirty-two children (seventeen girls 
and fifteen boys) completed the study. 25% or eight children were involved fn posttest 
interviews to provide insight into their thought processes. 

Results of the test, interviews with participating children and comparative scores on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills show that oltho-tgh 
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rtiere was a definite preference for the childrens' versions of the problems^ there was no 
significant difference in success in solving the childrens' problems over the textbook prob- 
lems. Reading ability of the children was by far a more important determinant of success 
than was familiarity of longiiage. 

The girls in the group showed greater ability in general than did the boys in every area 
of problem solving. There was very little difference^ however^ in the preferences of 
girls and boys as to interest. Boys did show a positive affect toward the topic of the 
problem where reading was not a major problem. 

Two-step problems provide the greatest difficulty for both girls and boys. The opera- 
tions of addition and subtraction were less difficult than multiplication and division. The 
children did better on the computation than on either of the word problem tests. Lack of 
real comprehension of the uses of division and multiplication was evident. 

In general, it was felt by the author of the study that if the familiarity of language 
is to be considered an important factor it will be apparent only if the reading and com- 
putational skills necessary for success are also present. 



45. Save I Is, Jerald Owens. A Sociological Analysis of the Relationship Between the Ho me 
Environment and Achievement in Mathematics Among a Select Sample of Culturally 
Disadvantaged Students . The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mech- 
anical G>llege, 1971. 316p. Adviser: Professor Quentin Jenkins. 71-20,619. 

The research for this dissertation began as part of a continuing program of the South- 
west Educational Development Laboratory (serving both Texas and Louisiana), aimed at 
the improvement of instruction for the culturally disadvantaged child^ especially in the 
field of mathematics . It was particularly desirable to delineate and measure specific 
environmental variables operative in the "home" which might contribute to the scholas- 
tic achievement of the children who live there. The following are some of the indepen- 
dent variables selected for investigation: mother's education, mother^s occupation, mo- 
ther's evaluation of the local school system, stress on achievement score, independence 
training, mother's involvement in her child's education, mother^s emphasis upon "mathe- 
matics learning" in the home, and income level. 

Twelve schools were selected in East Boton Rouge Parish, Louisiana, in September, 
1968, to represent low-income areas. Both Negroes and whites were included since 
the problems with which this investigation was concerr^ed were not limited to only one 
race. In essence, there were three categories for classifying the schools racially: all 
Negro, all white, and racially-mixed — for the few schools where integration had begun. 

The grades included in this study were the second, fourth, and seventh grades. These 
grades were not all found in the same schools; consequently, it became necessary to se- 
lect an elementary school and a junior high school in each of the previously mentioned 
racial categories. There were four classes from each of these six schools selected, or 
twenty-four classes. 

In order to provide for some comparison of the performance of the students in the 
"experimental" schools—those utilizing new and specially developed curriculum mater- 
ials in mathematics~each school was poired with another school in the same category 
and the some number of teachers and dosses were included. These scf doIs, labeled as 
the "control schools, were to utilize the regular instructional materials in mathematics. 

In each of the forty*-etght dosses, fttorvdordized testing procedures appropriate to each 
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grade level were used to measure each child's performance in mathematics. These tests 
were administered both at the beginning and the end of the 1968-1969 school year in 
order to obtain a longitudinal measure of the student's improvement in mathematics. 
The level of "gain" in these scores represented the dependent variable for this analysis. 

Ten students were selected randomly from each of the classes involved, and their 
mothers (or female guardians) were interviewed to investigate the potential relatedness 
between the "educotional environment" within the home and the child's academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics. Statistical measures of association were used to determine if any 
significant relationship did exist. 

A (east-squares analysis of variance was selcted to test the research hypotheses in this 
analytical design. The fundamental logic of this procedure was based upon the presence 
of unequal subclass numbers in the data collected. With regards to the F values reported 
from this analysis, no statistically significant relotionship was found between any of the 
oforementioned independent variables and the dependent variable . 

The results of this research provide insight on the stated objectives, even though con- 
clusive positions on some of them may not be possible. These results do not mean that a 
relationship never exists oetween the variables being considered. Rather they suggest 
that the present approach detected far too much variability in the achievement scores in 
mathematics (the dependent variable) to be able to make any definite statements linking 
a partnership between specific "educational experiences" in the home as they possibly 
relate to performance in mathematics. In essence, the mothers of the "high" and "low" 
gainers in mathematics really showed no significant difference with regards to the pre- 
viously mentioned independent variables. 
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Scienc e 

46. Hamilton, Nancy Barnett. The Scientific Literacy of Seniors In Urban, Suburban, cind 
Rural High Schools in Kentucky . The Ohio State Univereity, 1965. 144p. Ad- 
viser: Professor John S. Richardson. 65-13,238. 

The purpose of this investigation was to mcke a comparative study of the scientific 
literacy of seniors from urban, suburban, and rural high schools in Kentucky, Scientific 
literacy was based upon (1) ability to read and interpret scientific literature for the lay- 
man; (2) a positive attitude toward science; (3) an understanding of the scientific enter- 
prise, the work of the scientist, and the methods and aims of science; and (4) a measure 
of scientific achievement. 

Six hy ^theses were tested: Hypothesis I: Scientific literacy depends upon mental 
ability. Hypothesis H : Students from rural areas ore as scientifically literate as those 
from urban and suburban areas. Hypothesis IH: There is a relationship between the 
number of science courses completed in high school and scientific literacy. Hypothe- 
sis IV: Environment contributes to scientific literacy. Hypothesis V: High school senior 
boys are more scientifically literate than high school senior girls. Hypothesis VI: The 
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sire of the graduating class is a contributing factor to scientific literacy. 

A total of 471 seniors from the 1964 groduating class participated in rhe study. Five 
urban, five suburban, and five rural schools were involved. 

The instruments for gathering data were (1) a personal data sheet; (2) The Iowa Tests 
of Educational Deveiopment , Test 6, Form X-3S, Interpretation — Natural Sciences; 

(3) Sequential Tests of Educafionol Progress , Science Form 2A; (4) Test on Understanding 
Science , Form W; (5) Otis Guick*Scoring Mental Ability Tests; New Edition , Gamma 
Test: Form Em; and (6) Personal Inventory on Science * 

Scientific literacy as measured by the three standardized tests and the Science Invcn* 
tory was considered as a dependent variable in an analysis of covariance model against 
the independent variables: (1) sex, (2) type of school, (3) socioeconomic status of parent, 

(4) number of science courses, (5) mental ability, and (6) size of graduating class. "Re- 
gression" took into account three variables: (1) number of science courses, (2) mental 
ability, and (3) size of the senior class; however, the table of means was no^ adjusted 
for regression. 

On oil four test scores used as dependent variables in determining scientific literacy, 
regression seemed to be significant* Results of "t" tests were significant at the 1 per 
cent level for the number of science courses and high mental ability. The size of the 
graduating class was a significant variable on the Test on Understanding Science . F 
values seemed to show sex and the socioeconomic status of parents to be significant 
variables on the ITED test and tho STEP test. 

On the basis of the results obtained from the statistical onolysis the following conclu- 
sions seem to be warranted: (1) Scientific literacy depends upon mental ability. (2) No 
firm conclusions con be drown relative to the scientific literacy of students from rural 
areas and those from suburban and urban areas. (3) There is a positive retotionship be- 
tween the number of science courses completed and scientific literc y. (4) Environment 
contributes to scientific literacy. (5) High school senior boys are net more scientifically 
literate than high school senior girls. (6) The size of the graduating class is not a con- 
tributing factor to scientific literacy • 

. Morris, Melvyn. l^^rSfKg^gjEtjg^ ^^ ^ jj^ ^ Science Program for Rural Edu - 

cationally Discji^taged Jun^ Students . The University of Florida, 

1969 . 233p. Adviser: Dr. N.E. Bingham. 70-14,907. 

This study was undertaken to determine the feasibility of developing, within one school 
year, o science progrom for rural, educationally disadvantaged |unior high school stu- 
dents. This was a quosi-experimentol study using two different rural junior high schools, 
one as on experimental school and one as a control school. 

The program to be developed hod as Its bases student involvement in laboratory activ- 
ities and the development of activities which were relevant to *he experimental back- 
ground of the students and appropriate to their level of cognitive maturity. All of the 
activities were to be written by the feachers with the ossistonce of this investigator. 

The program was evaluated for its ability tc: (1) enhance the students' self-concept, 
(2) increase the students' facility with certain process ski I Is, (3) increase the students' 
potential for subsequent school achievement, (4) cause the students to develop positive 
attitudes toward the discipline of science, (5) cause the students to develop positive at- 
titudes toward their science teacher, (6) cause the students to like science as a school 
subject, and (7) increoto frKo «tudefi*»' poiricspotion In voluntary science activities* 

(Note:, 
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Pages 196-205, ''Lawrence Lowrey Profective Test of Attitudes" not microfilmed at 
request of author. Available for consultation at University of Florida Library. 



48. Altman, Irvin Horold. Teacher- Student Interaction in Inner-City and Advantaged 

Classes Using the Science Curriculum Improvement Study . University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1970 . 295p. Adviser: Professor Cornelius J . Troost. 70-19,822. 

Determination of the suitability of "new" science curriculum programs such as the 
Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) for inner-city as well as advantaged stu- 
oents has rarely been mode through studies based on systematic observation under actual 
field conditions. An accurate description of what actually took place in diverse ele- 
mentary classrooms would involve the identification, classification, and analyses of the 
variobles associated with teacher-student interaction. 

The major purposes of the study were to accomplish the following: 

1 . Develop a science observation system to identify the variables associated with the 
teaching of SCIS to inner-city and advantaged students. 

2. Classify these variables according to amount and relative frequency of time they 
occurred in both inner-city ond advantaged classrooms. 

3. Analyze the relationships between variables to determine if each socioeconomic 
area exhibited patterns consistent with the SCIS model of recommended behaviors. 

Procedures included the selection of classes from grades three and four in inner-city 
and advantaged areas. Thirteen of these sample units were from inner-city and fifteen 
were from suburbia . Each sample unit was observed twice as the first two lessons from 
the I)CIS Life Cycles unit were taught. During each observation the investigator used 
an audiotape recorder and also took notes to record nonverbal activities. Immediately 
after observation the teacher-student interaction was coded according to a multidimen- 
sional science observation system. 

This system had been especially constructed to meet the purposes of the study. It was 
derived through modification of a science observation instrument originally developed 
by Fischler and Zimmer. Added to it were concepts and procedures by authorities as 
Karplus and Thier, Flanders, Aschner and Gallagher, Bellack, and Jackson. It recorded 
the dimensions of communication method, classroom procedure, cognitive behavior, and 
affective behavior. Its reliability, as determined through use of a measure of between- 
observer and within-observer agreement, was considered as sufficient to justify confidence. 

Data obtained from the observation system were treated by a program developed for an 
IBM 360 Model 91 computer to indicate frequencies, proportions, relationships, and ratios 
for the system's dimensions, subdimenseons, and categories. 

A subsidiary study examined selected teacher-student behaviors in inner-city and ad- 
vantaged areas scoring high and low on a criterion measure of student achievement. Se- 
lected null hypotheses were rejected at a .05 level of significancf* according to the re- 
sults of a tjtest. 

Among the major findings were the following: 

1 . Advantaged as compared to inner-city students engaged in more than twice as much 
self-initiated talk. 

2. Advantaged classes as compared ';o inner city classes were exposed to more verbal 
cognitive interaction and less verbal procedural interaction. 

3. Both inner -city and advantaged teachers asked twice as many recall facts and see 
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relationships questions as observation, hypothesis, and test hypothesis questions. 

4, In both inner-city and advantaged areas lab work was a dominant part of the 
lesson. 

5« In a comparison of high achieving and low achieving classes within each socio- 
economic area, high ochicving classes showed a great similarity to the SC I S-re commend- 
ed model. The high achieving advantaged group showed the greatest similarity. 

49. Bryant, Nopoleon^ Jr. The gfocts of Peffofmonce Obfectives on the Achfevement Level^f 
Selected Eighth-Grade Science Pupils in Four Predominantly Black Inner City Schools . 
Indiana University, 1970. lOOp. Adviser: HansO. Andersen. 71-11,368. 

The purpose of the study was to determine the effects of expressing course objectives 
in specific behavioral terms (performance objectives) on the achievement level of low 
achieving eighth-grade science pupils in four predominantly black inner city schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Six teachers participated in the study and each teacher taught two 
classes. Two hundred and ten pupils were involved in the study. Three teachers were 
trained to develop and use performance objectives as an instructional technique ^ Peda- 
gogical techniques ordinarily used in instruction by the other three teachers were not 
altered. A criterion test was developed by both trained and untrained teachers and was 
administered to the pupils at the end of the study. 

Experimental groups consisted of (T) pupils and teachers who were given the objec- 
tives, (2) teachers who were given the objectives, (3) pupils who were given the objec- 
tives, and (4) pupils and teachers neither of whom were given the objectives. The inde- 
pendent variables were Treatmeirits (given or not given the objectives). Sex of the pupil. 
Trained or untrained teacher, and Individual teachers. Performance on the Criterion 
measure was the dependent variable. 

Data from the ?>tudy were* analyzed as fellows: (1) A one way analysis of variance 
was used to determine homogeneity of classes on the covariate mean (KQ.); (2) A 2 X2 
X 2 X 3 analysis of covariance for a randomized group design was used to determine sig- 
nificonce of treatments. The ihteHigence quotient score of eoch pupil was used as the 
covariate; (3) Duncan's New Multiple Ronge Test was used to compare performance mean 
scores among experimental groups; and (4) A subjective evaluation of statements of atti- 
tudes and opinions from both te^achers and pupils was used. 

There were no significant differences among classes on the covariate class means (I.Q.) 
or in performance on the criterion test which could be attributed to treatments (given or 
not given the objectives) or to the sex of the individual pupil. It was concluded (1) that 
differences in covariate means should not be considered an important factor influencing 
class performance on the criterion meosure, (2) that the use of performance objectives as 
an instructional technique and the traditional methods of teaching may be equally effec- 
tive, and (3) that the sex of the pupils had little influence on the level of achievement 
they attained. Thsre were significant effects on pupils' achievement attributable to the 
training of the teacher (p<.05) and to differences in individual teachers (pc^ .OOl). It 
was concluded (1) that pupils taught by teachers trained in the use and development of 
performtsnce objectives performed better on the criterion measure, and (2) that the a- 
chievement level a pupil attains may be greatly influenced by the pedagogical tech- 
niquof the teocher uses during instruction. There was a highly significant interaction 
effect (p <^.001) betvv^en Groups. of fooehers orid lndtvf<cIuoi teachers. It was concluded 
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that the interaction was a function of the achievement of the pupils of one of the trained 
teachers. The pupils of this teacher who were given the objectives did very poorly on 
the achievement measure. However, the class which did not receive the objectives did 
relatively well when compared to the achievement of the other classes. Providing pupils 
with the objectives improved (1) their understanding of what was expected of them and 
(2) their ability to work independently and/or in small groups. Teachei^ who useJ per- 
formance objectives were more aware of spontaneous developments that occurred in the 
classroom and exhibited greater confidence in their ability to design effective instruc- 
tional programs and materials. 

The teacher remains an important factor in determining the success or failure of peda- 
gogical techniques used in instructing the low achiever. The use of performance objec- 
tives appeared \o facilitate the presentation of course content in small manageable 
pieces thus providir^ greater opportunities for the low achiever to experience success 
in the classroom. It is recommended that further research be conductev-d whereby (1) more 
effective techniques ft>r teaching the low achiever are developed and implemented, (2) 
those qualities possessed by effective teachers of low achievers can be identified and 
incorporated in the trailing of all teachers. 

50. Clarke, Cleveland Oliver, A Determination of Commonalities of Science Interests 
Held by Intermediate Grade Children in Inner-City, Suburban and Rural Schools . 
Boston University School of Education, 1971. 185p* Adviser: Pearl A. Nelson. 
71-26,683. 

This study was designed to deterr^Ine the effect of community of residence on the sci- 
ence interests, scierce attitudes, and science achievement of children from grades four, 
five, and six. 

The population sampled consisted of children from two urban, two suburban, and two 
rural communities in Massachusetts. Each community supplied one elementary school 
from which two classes from each grade lev^l were randomly selected to participate in 
the study. Cf the 776 chi\tiTQn involved in \he study, 256 were urban residents, 300 
were suburban, and 220 were rural. 

The investigation was conducted in the Fall of 1969. Three measuring instruments 
were administered. These included: (1) a Science Interest Checklist constructed by the 
investigator and administered to determine the interest area preferences of the testees, 
(2) a Semantic Differential to determine attitudes toward science, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and English, (3) the Metropolitan Science Achievement Test, Form AM , to deter- 
mine achievement in science. 

Intelligence quotient scores of children and informatiM^ relative to the occupations of 
their porenis ware obtained from cumulative record files. Social class status of parents 
and children were determined from these occupational listings using the occupational 
prestige scheme developed by Hodge, Seigel, and Rossi. 

The data collected on the Science Interest Checklist were analyzed by employing the 
chi-square test. Aruslysis of variance was used to analyze the achievement ond attitude 
scores. In all cases, probability greater than .05 was considered non-significant. 

The investigation indicated the following: 

1. That the biological sciences makes up the area of greatest interest for children of 
grades four, five, and six, followed by that of the earth sciences and physical sciences, 
respective iy. 



2. That interest in particular areas of science did not appear to be a function of 
whether the children were urban, suburban, and rural residents. 

3. That neither grade level, social class status, nor intelligence quotient had any 
significant influence on the science interests or intermediate grade children. 

4. That interests in particular areas of science were found to be significantly related 
to sex* For example, girls appeared to be strongly interested in the biological sciences, 
while boys leaned toward the earth and physico! sciences. 

5. That relative to community of residence, interest in particular areas of science 
was significantly related to sex differences: 

a. Urban boys were most interested in the physical sciences. 

b. Urban girls were equally interested in biological and earth sciences but 
showed very little interest In the physical sciences. 

c. Suburban boys were most interested in the physical sciences. 

d. Suburban girls were most interested in the biological sciences. 

e. Rural boys did not show any particular interest in any of the three science areas, 
f* Rural girls were most interested in the biological sciences. 

6. That in terms of attitudes toward science, boys showed a more favorable attitude 
than girts. 

7. That on the basis of achievement, suburban children were the highest achievers, 
followed by the rural and ui'^an children, respectively. 

The findings based on the research seem to indicate that intermediate grade children 
do have specific interests or area preferences in science and that those interests are the 
same regardless of whether the children come from urban, suburban, or rural communities. 

Since sex differences were found to be particularly related to science interests, the 
question may be raised as to whether many current science programs which do not recog- 
nize differences in science interests should be examined as to their suitability for boys 
and girls* 

it is interesting to note that in only one of the newer science programs does an ade~ 
quote opportunity exist for elementary grade children to explore fully the biological 
sciences cs well as the physical and earth sciences. 

. Huff, Phyllis Ester. The Effects of the Use of Activitie s of Science-^'A Process Approach 
on the O r al Communication Skills of Disadvantaged Kindergarten Children . The Ohio 
State University, 1971. 153p. Adviser: Professor Mar lin L. Languis. 71-27, 1G6. 

The study investigated the effects of participation in the activities of Science - A 
Proc e5:S Appro ach on the oral communication skills of disadvantaged kindergarten children 
enrolled in four reguiarly scheduled kindergarten classes, two morning and two afternoon, 
were icndcnly assigned to the experimental treatment. The remaining two were desig- 
nated OS conirol groups. The subjects were administered a pretest, given twelve weeks 
of the treatment, and administered a posttest. The test used was the Test of Oral Com- 
munication Skills (IOCS), developed by the investigator. The TOCS measures the trans- 
mitting skills^ or spciciking skills, of language output and expressiveness, vocabulary, 
general meaning and ideas, sentence structure, defining words, and average length of 
sentences. The total receiving skills, or listening skills, of listening behavior and Msten- 
ing comprehension are also measured. 

The treatment consisted of twenty-two lessons, a through k, in the activities of Part A, 
Science - A Pr oc ess Approach for the experimental groups and twenty-two lessons from a 
recommended kindergarten science resource book, Springboords to Science, for the cor— 
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trol groups. The investigator taught all lessons For experimental and control groups. 

The analyses of the dota revealed that there were significant differences at the ,01 
level favoring the experimental groups on total oral transmitting ski lis and on the follow- 
ing subtest skills: language output and expressiveness, vocabulary, and general meaning 
and ideas. 

There were no significant differences at the .01 level between the experimental and 
the control groups on the oral transmitting subtests: sentence structure, defining words, 
and overage length of sentences nor on the total orol receiving skills and subtest skills: 
listening behavior and listening comprehension. In all cases, however, the posttest 
TCCS total and sub-test performance of the experimental groups exceeded performance 
of the control groups. 

Five independent variables: I.Q., sex, chronological age, pre-kindergarten educa- 
tional background, and morning or afternoon kindergarten closs membership, were exam- 
ined to determine their predictive value on the pretest scores of oral communication skills. 

The most useful predictor of performance on the Test of Cral Communication Skills is 
chronological age. Chronological age accounted for 89 percent of the total variance. 
Chronological age plus LQ. and sex. In favor of females, accounfed for more than 90 
percent of the variance on the test. 

The results of this study indicate that participation in the activities of Science - A 
Process Approach does enhance the development of oral communication skills in disad- 
vantaged kindergarten children, especially in the area of the oral transmitting skills. 



52. Wheeler, Otis V. The Relative Effectiveness of Two Different Mathematics and Science 
Programs Used with Disadvantaged and Non-Pi sadvantaged First Grade Children . 
University of Missouri - Columbia, 1971. 119p. Adviser: Dr. James L. Craigmile. 
72-10,566. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relative effectiveness of two different 
mathematics and science programs used with disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged first 
grade children. More specifically, two groups of children were classified as disadvon- 
taged and two groups of children were classified as non-disadvantaged. Cne of the dis- 
advantaged groups and one of the non-disadvantaged groups studied a process oriented, 
coordinated mathematics and science program which used subject content as a means to 
an end but with the processes of inquiry as the mcin focus. The other two groups of 
children, one disadvantaged and the one non-disadvantaged, studied a content oriented, 
separate mathematics and science textbook program which used subject content as an end 
in itself with the processes of inquiry being incidental. 

All of the first grade, self-contained classrooms from each of two Title I, or inner city, 
elementary public schools were used in this study. The attendance arec?.. for ihe two 
schools were adjacent and did not vary much socio-economically . Thirty-one students 
used the process oriented, coordinated program and fifty-one students used the content 
oriented, separate textbook program for a total sample of eighty-two students. 

The data for the study were obtained by means of pretests given in October and post- 
tests given in May. The instruments used were: rests seven, fourteen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-eight from the Diagr i ostic Tests to accompany Modern School Mathematic s , Struc- 
ture and Use, as a measure of modern mathematics concepts; The Arithmetic Concepts and 
Skills section of the MetropoHton Achievement Tests, Primary I Battery , as a measure of 
traditional mathematics concepts; and the Science Process Instnument, Experimental Edi - 
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Hon, to assess student mastery of science processes. The Initial Reading Survey lest , 
Form A was also given to measure reading ability which was used in conjunction with 
the various pretests as control variobles. 

Two criteria were used to determine disadvantagement, receiving Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children or the main breadwinner having an occupation rating of six or 
below on Warner's Revised Scale for^Rating Occupation. 

A quasi-experimental Nonequivalent G>ntroI Group Design was used for the study. 
The data were analyzed by an analysis of covariance for one analysis of variance var- 
iable with multiple covariates and unequal treatment group sizes. 

In all of the twelve covariate analyses to test each of the possible combinations of 
groups, no analysis resulted in a statistically significant difference in group means. 

On the basis of the data obtained and with specific reference to the population 
sampled and the limitations set forth, the main conclusion was that the process orien- 
ted, coordinoted mathemotics and science program will be equally as effective in teach- 
ing modern mathematics concepts, traditionol mathemotics concepts, and science pro- 
cesses to both disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged first grade children, as separate 
content oriented mathematics and science textbook programs. 



Art and Creativity 



.^Rennels, Max Raymond. The Effects of Instructional Methodology in Art Education 

Upon Achievement on Spatial Tasks by Disadvantaged Negro Youths . Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1968. 117p. Adviser: Dr. Guy Hubbard. 69*6765. 

Due to the disadvantaged Negro's affinity for concrete and motoric experiences, many 
compensatory educational programs are using art as a means of facilitating the develop- 
ment of basic skills. The art experiences that are being given to the disadvantaged, how- 
ever, are usually similar to the art experiences found in typical schools. Choices of cur* 
ricula and methods are made without consideration for the child's ethnic origin, and 
whether he is disadvantaged or not. The evaluotionol question as to the success or 
failure of these art educational experiences being employed in these program.^ has not 
been tested. There exists, therefore, a need to identify and evaluate under control 
conditions a specific instructional method of art education that, in its /^fyjjproach toward 
the disadvantaged Negro child, will be based upon his interest in concrete or motor* ^. 
experiences, will help him acquire basic skills, and will assist him in discovering anu 
developing those sensory experiences which will hopefully broaden his environment. 

The subjects were eighth^grade Negro children attending DuValle Junior High School 
in Louisville, Kentucky. They were all from a Federal low^rent housing development 
where incomes were at or below $3,000 per annum. The pre**existing conditions of age, 
sex, I.Q., and reading level were coruitant for the initial 85 subjects involved in the 
investigation. 
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The major part of this investigation was the evaluation of the effectiveness of two 
opposing instructional methods in the teaching of spatial visualization to a group of 
disadvantaged eighth-grade Negro students. The two methods of imtruction, "analytic" 
ond "synthetic," were developed in relation to the characteristics of the perceptual 
styles of field-dependence and field-independence. The "anolytic" method and field- 
independence are alike in that (1) they shore the characteristics of awareness for detail 
by analysis of the total phenomena, (2) they are concerned with the theoretical and 
abstract (3) they are concerned with the complexity of sequence, and (4) they are de- 
veloped around the self. The "synthetic" method may be compared to field-dependence 
Sn that (1) both are concerned with motoric, concrete, and short-run situations, (2) both 
are concerned with conformity and each sequence being a complete experience within 
itself, and (3) both are other-directed, and global in scope. 

Two parallel intact groups enrolled in art classes were selected for exposure to the 
experimental treatments of "analytic" or "synthetic" method. A third group similar 
to the two chosen for treatment was selected for a control basis and received "no art" 
instruction. Three sections dealing with space from the Primary Mental Abilities Test 
were administered to all subjects on a pre-post test basis. A five part spatial problems 
test, constructed by the investigator, was also administered to all subjects on a pre-post 
test basis. The Embedded Figures Test was used for identificotion of the field-dependence 
or the field-independence of the subjects. 

The two experimental groups were each exposed to one or the other of the two instruc- 
tional methods for a duration of five weeks* The control group attended a music class 
during this five-week period. 

This experiment used a three-dimensional multifactor design with the dependent var- 
iable (treatment) representing the methods described as "analytic" method, "synthetic" 
method, and a control group with "no art" instruction. The two independent variables 
used in the design were the sex of the subjects and the styles of perception identified 
as field-dependent, mid-dependent, and field-independent. The scores on the pre-test 
battery and on the post-test battery were examined by least-square analysis of covarience. 

Findings ond Conclusions; From this investigation of the disadvantaged Negro child's 
achievement on spatial tasks, the "analytic" method was found to be superior to the 
"synthetic" method but not at a level of statistical significance for all of the ten tasks 
of spatial tests. The "analytic" method did, however, account for the largest gain 
scores from pre- to post-+est sessions. Further, it was concluded that the "synthetic" 
instructional method, considered to be the most conventional and widely used, is only 
slightly more effective than "no instruction" and on spotiol tasks it caused negative 
directions in scores to occur. 

Another conclusion which became apparent when examining what effect the variable 
of perceptual styles and sex had upon the performance of the disadvantaged Nogro child 
was that the perceptual styles were significantly related to the subjectr' achif;/^ment 
scores on the spatial tasks tested in this investigation. Though the fieid-indopc^ndent 
subjects made the highest initial scores on the pre-test the mid-dependc-!nt sub^acts made 
the largest gain scores from the pre- to post-tests. Sex was also found to be significant- 
ly related to achievement scores on four of the ten pre-post tests with the male subjects 
making the highest gain scores. 
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54 . Dent , Pau la Ann * Creativity in Inner-City Children^ in Relation to Aptitude^ Achieve" 
ment^ and Background , Wayne Stote University^ 1969 . 327p. Adviser: Dr. Wil- 
helm Reitz. 70-19,052. 

This study was concerned with the assessment of creativity in the inner-city child, 
and an examination of the interrelationships found between creativity, achievement, 
^ aptitude and selected background variables. The oufcomes of the study were focused 
on the definition of profile types for creativity In inner-city children, utilizing a new 
technique in profile analysis called Shape-Type Criteria of Profile Analysis. 

Data were collected from o random somple (N=146) of inner-city junior high school 
youth. The ma|or vehicle of the study was the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 
Achievement data were obtained from the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the Stanford 
Achievement Test. The aptitude data were obtained from the Colifornia Test of Men- 
tal fAaturity. Selected background variables, obtained from pupil, counselor and 
parental questionnaires and reaction forms, were those of pupil attitude toward school, 
counselor concept of pupil, elementary grades in language and mathematics, number 
of elementary schools attended, family size, position in family, economic status of 
family, employment of parents and education of parents. 

Analysis was accomplished in several steps: (1) Means and standard deviations were 
computed on all variables for the total scniple, and for boys only and girls only. (2) 
Multiple regression anolysis with acretion was applied to the data, with each of the 
thirteen variables representing the achievement and aptitude measures treated as the 
dependent variables, and the measures of creativity treated as the independent var- 
iables for each of the thirteen analyses. (3) Factor analysis of variables, utilizing 
Hotelling's Principal Components technique with a varimax rotation was applied. 
Factors produced by rotation were examir^ed to determine the number of significant 
factors extracted, and these factors were described. (4) The final step in onalysis was 
the application of Shape-Type Profile Analysis. Utilizing the means and standard de- 
viations previously computed, data were converted to standard scores. In this technique, 
the mean of profile elements defines elevation, the standard deviation defines scatter, 
and measures of skawness and kurtosis define profile shape. This technique clustered 
profiles into groups with similar elevation, scatter, skewness and kurtosis. 

The findings of the study were as follows: 

1 . The subjects of the study were found to be typical of the educationally disad- 
vantaged student population. 

2. The seven measures of creativity accounted for a percentage of variance ranging 
from .03 to .20 in the standardized achievement and aptitude tests used in the multiple 
regression analysis. 

3. Factor analysis produced general factors of Creativity-Figural and Creativity- 
Verbal for the total sample, for boys only and for girls only. 

4. Students in the sample can be clustered into distinct and different profile types 
based upon complete data records and upon measif:es of creativity using the Sahpe-Type 
Criteria of Profile Analysis. 

Twenty-five distinct profile types were found on the basis of complete data records. 
In order to ascertain that these profiles were indeed distinct and yet different, three 
profile types were selected at random, and primary data for these profiles were inspec- 
ted. Within the profile types, data were strikingly similar. Between profile types, 
data were different. 
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Twenty*two profile types were clustered on the basis of the measures of creativity. 
Agoin, primary data were inspected for three randomly selected profile types, with 
the some results as for the complete data records. 

5. Creativity, as meosured by the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinkciig, is found in 
the sample in varyi^fig degrees. When contrasted with a sample of the same age and grade 
grouping from a large Cotifornia system, the sample of the study ranged slightly below 
th^ dpproximoted mean of the California sample on measures of verbal creativity, and 
were at or above the California approximated mean on measures of figural creativity. 

6. Student background data did not appear to be a factor in measures of creativity 
for this sample. 

55. Walker, Perry Crone. A Study of Creativity Among Mexican School Children . Uni- 

versity of Georgia, 1969 . 227p. Adviser: E. Paul Torrance. 70-10,243. 

The present study investigated creativity among Mexican school children. The Tor- 
rance Tests of Oeative Thinking (Figural Form A) were translated and administered to 
subjects in the third through sixth grades, in four selected subcultures (rural poor, urbon 
poor, urban middle, and urban privileged). It was hypothesized that grade level, sub- 
culture, and sex would be significant variables with respect to the dependent variables 
of figural fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 

Support for all hypotheses was found. While grade level did not contribute signifi- 
cantly to fluency, flexibility, or originality; o highly significant (p .001) effect was 
found on elaboration. Subculture was found to be highly significant (p .001) in rela^ 
tionship to flexibility, originality, and elaboration with a significant (p .05) relation- 
ship also existing between subculture and fluency. Sex was found to be highly signifi- 
cant (p .001) with relationship to figural fluency with the advantage being in favor of 
girls. Girls also scored higher, though not significantly, on flexibility while boys scored 
slightly higher than girls on the measures of originality and elaboration. 

Cross^'culturol cdnipbMsons indicated that Mexicans are operating at a comporotfvely 
high level when comjpared with the cultures studied by Torrance (1967). 

[Appendix A: ''Thinking Creatively With Pictures (Spanish Pom A)", following page 
183, not microfilmed at request of author. Available for consultation at University of 
Georgia Library.] 

56. Bressi, Elisabeth. A Study of the Painting of Six Educationally Disadvantaged Children . 

Columbia University, 1970. 451p. Adviser; Professor Mildred L. Fairchild. 
70-26,766. 

The study of the painting of six educationally disadvantaged children had a twofild 
purpose: (1) to identify the characteristics of the painting and the art education needs 
of the subjects, and (2) to demonstrate how the method of systematic observation can be 
used to identify those characteristics and needs. 

Children selected as subjects for the study were three boys and three girls (eight and 
nine years of age) who attended a public school in the New York metropolitan area and 
whose scores on standardized reading achievement tests were in the lowest quartile for 
their grade, who were rated by their teachers as achieving below grade level and who 
had a history of school learning problems which may be attributed to environmental con- 
ditions. 
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The subjects were observed in six painting sessions within a two-month period. Four 
trained observers used the specimen record technique to record the observations. The ob- 
jective during the painting sessions was to obtain voluntary paintings from the children 
and to record all that the children said and did in connection with the execution of the 
paintings. (Voluntary paintings are those paintings which a child makes using his own 
subject matter and mode of expression when painting is the actjyity scheduled for the 
group.) " 

Three elementary art education experts judged the children's paintings for aesthetic 
quaity using four criteria: suitability of design elements^ ordering of design elements, 
originality, and spontaneity. The written records of the subjects' painting behavior 
were coded, using ten categories devised by the researcher. The categories were: (1) 
attentiveness and concentration; (2) readiness to select content for painting; (3) child's 
evaluation of his painting; (4) response to motivation by the teacher; (5) response to 
instruction and direction by the teacher; (6) response to evaluation by the teacher; re- 
sponse to evaluation by other children; (8) verbal knowledge of media and/or technique; 
(9) nonverbal knowledge of media and/or technique; (10) interest in color mixing. The 
researcher used the technique of descriptive analysis in reviewing the written records of 
the observations in conjunction with the subjects' paintings to obtain further insight into 
the children's pasnting characteristics and art education needs. 

The results of the; study showed that scores for aesthetic quality of the subjects' paint- 
ings ranged from moderate to moderately low. There were more differences among the 
mean scores of the pointings by the boys than by the girls. Differences were also noted 
In the painting behaviors of the subjects along the dimensions used in coding the written 
records. Although these differences were noted, certain similarities were held by two 
or more subjects. These were: the infrequent use of the human figure in a self-related 
way; an interest in designs; frequent negative so if-e valuations and a lack of self-confi- 
dence in painting; a low level of interaction with the art teacher; limited graphic vocab- 
ularies; and cin interest in the materials used in painting. There was a^so evidence that 
their verbalizations showed familiarity with art media and processes. Each child had a 
unique mode of expression. 

Another conclusion drawn from the study was that, although the children showed a 
low level of interaction with the art teacher, they gave evidence of being able to re- 
sporKl to motivation, instruction, and evaluation. Also, each child showed an overall 
consistency in his painting characteristics, although small changes were noted which 
may be attributed to growth or changes in the situation # 

A major conclusion drawn from the study was that certain art education needs were 
held in common by several subjects. These were: the need for more varied firsthand 
experiences to serve as sources for content; the need for increased self-confidence in 
the ability to point; the need for appropriate motivation, instruction, and evaluation 
by the art teacher; and the need to develop a meaningful schema for the human figure. 

Some of the recommendations which were developed from the conclusions of the study 
Included recommendations for scheduling smoll groups of educationally disadvantaged 
children and experimentation with the length of the art period because of the differences 
In children's attention spans and paces of working. 
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57. Stevens, Wilson Wayne. Team Teach tng a General Arts G>urse ^Qj'^^Q ^l^''q[jy 

Disadvantaged ot the Junior High School Level . The University of Oklahoma/ 19/0. 
417p. Adviser: Margaret Smith Hoynes. 71-17,056. 

For many years there has been dissatisfaction among educators concerning the effec-* 
tiveness of the junior high school Rne arts curricula. Cne of the recent trends, in an 
attempt to improve th9 situation, has been toward the allied arti/humanities approach. 
A great deal of variation exists in this approach at the operational level, and very little 
systematic research has been done on the problem. A rationale for the related arts ap- 
proach is only in its incipient stage of development and limited to the efforts of a very 
few fine arts educators. 

This study is from the music specialist's point of view, and it centers around the des- 
cription and critical evaluation of two innovative team-taught General Fine Arts pro- 
trams implemented in different large-city junior high schools, both located in culturally 
disadvantaged communities. Detailed explanations of administrative structure, curriculor 
content and procedures, and qualifications of the team teachers are outlined. 

The history and philosophy of the concept of interrelatedness among the arts are traced 
from ancient civilizations to modern times by means of selected examples of thought and 
action. The literature is searched for philosophical, psychological and sociological evi- 
dence to support or deny the pedagogical soundness of an integrated arts curriculum. Some 
aesthetic theories (including Aristotelian catharsis) are examined closely in order to gain 
broader perspective on the practical problems of aesthetic education. Similarly, a brief 
survey is made of learning theories; some future educational trends are predicted. 

Many questions are raised and numerous ideas for further research emerge as a result of 
the investigation. Several original paradigms are used to illustrate aesthetic principles 
and commonality of the arts. Clarification of the terminology related to the study is ap- 
proached with specificity and precision. 

Extensive appendixes are included as a reference source for administrators of fine arts 
educators who are interested in implementing this approach to aesthetic education. Lists 
of instructional materials, suggested student activities, and a sample unit of study are 
provided. 

Special attention is given to the academic, social, and aesthetic deficiencies of lower- 
class children, ond suggestions for effective teaching of the orts in an inner-city setting 
are offered. Criticism of the schools in general (especially regarding their failures in the 
education of culturally disadvantaged pupils) and some of the fine arts curricula in par- 
ticular is presented and some remedies proposed. 

Although admitting the existence of certain unresolved problems, the researcher con- 
cludes that a team-taught combined arts curriculum is valid, motivational, and stimulat- 
ing to teachers and students alike; that the training of a new kind of educator who speci- 
alized in General Fine Arts is needed; and that the proposed curriculum could be easily 
adapted to the emerging Middle School concept. 

58. Twiggs, Leo Franklin. The Effects of Teaching a Method of Art Criticism on the Aesthetic 

Responses of Culturally Disadvantaged Junior High School Students . University of 
Georgia, 1970. 206p. Adviser: Professor Edmund B. Feldman. 71-3793. 

The purpose of this experimental study w<b to determine whether disadvantaged Negro 
junior high school students could be taught to respond to works of art more effectively by 
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employing a method of art criticism or by employing a traditional method of dealing with 
works of art • 

The population of the study consisted of 210 eighth and ninth grade students in two 
schools located in Orangeburg, South Carclino. The study was designed to employ the 
use of two experimental groups and one control group at each grade level; 35 students 
were randomly assigned to each of the groups. One experimental group was taught to 
use a systematic plan for attending to selected slide reproductions of art works. The 
other experimental group wcis taught to use a traditional method entailing studio per- 
formance and historical discussion. The Control Group did not receive instructions in 
either type of procedure . 

The total length of the study was eight weeks; the first and last weeks were used for 
the pretest and posttest, respectively. Instructions for both experimental groups totalled 
approximately two forty-five minute periods per week. Several of the works shown to 
both groups depicted Negro subjects. 

The instrument used for the pretest and posttest was designed and validated for the pur- 
pose of quantifying the individual responses. It employed the use of tape recorded verbal 
responses to selected art work. 

An aniysis of covariance and the Duncan Multiple Range Test were used to analyze the 
data. 

Analysis of the aesthetic response scores for eighth and ninth grade students yielded 
results that were significant at the .01 level in favor of the Criticism Group. In describ- 
ing the art work used in the test instrument, there was a significant difference (.01 level) 
in favor of the Criticism Group, also. There was no significant difference between the 
descriptive scores of a control group that received training in manipulative art activities 
and a traditional group, however. 

When the two grade levels were combined, no significant difference was found be* 
tween the aesthetic responses of males and females, but males did significantly better 
than females in describing the art work used in the test instrument. 

The major conclusions of the study were: 

1 . A method of art criticism can be an effective device for teaching culturally disad- 
vantaged students to look critically and perceptively at works of art. 

2. The disadvantaged student is more responsive to art works based on themes and 
images related to his background and experience in the subculture; when such works are 
introdo^ced during the initial stages of a study unit employing a method of art criticisn, 
there can be a successful "branching-out" to include subsequent works whose themes 
are less relevant to the subculture. 

3. The disadvantaged student is more responsive to art works when he is allowed to 
use his own idiom to talk about, rather than write about, what he sees and feels. 

["Artist Jr.," pages 172-175, not microfilmed at request of author. Available for 
consultation at University of Georgia Librtiry.] 
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59. Cohen^ S. Alan. A Study of the Relationships Among Meoxirements of Reading/ Intelli* 
gence and Vision Development^ Using a Dynamic Theory of Vision, in Socially Disad " 
vantaged Junior High School Children. Boston University School of Education, 1965. 
250p. Adviser: Associate Professor Dr. Thomas E. Cu Niton, Jr. 66-200. 

This study investigated relationships among measurements of reading, mtelligence and 
vision in socially disadvantaged {unior high school children of average intelligence. The 
population was, in general, underachieving, but the generalizations drawn from the hypo-* 
theses tested should be applicable as well to middle class junior high school children who 
are achieving at grade level. 

The study consisted of two parts: Part one reported the development and validation of 
a Developmental Vision Survey (DVS) based on the dynamic theory of vision developed 
in the study and used by developmental vision specialists trained by the Optometric Ex-* 
tension Program and Gesell Institute of Child Development. Part two reported the inves- 
tigation of 352 7th and 8th graders' scores on the DVS, Primary Mental Abilities test 
(PMA), and four reading subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS), Vocabulary (V), 
Reading (R), Language Usgge (L), and Work-Study Skills (W). 

Hypotheses attempted to answer three major quest'ions: (1) Can a valid vision survey 
instrument based on a dynomic theory of vision be developed for subjects of this age? 
(2) Is poor vision development as measured on the DVS related to reading achievement 
in the population studied? (3) Do subtest putterns of the PMA indicate type of compen- 
sations a subject makes for poor vision development in relation to reading? 

In conjunction with representatives of the Cptometric Extension Program, a series of 
developmental vision measurements were tested on the basis of content validity « By pro- 
cess of elimination, the shortest and most relioble tests were distilled from a longer list 
of tests fried. A final battery of four subtests tapping three levels of vision development, 
skeletal, visceral and cortical, were compiled. A coefficient of stability of .825 with 
a^of 6.369 was established. 

The test was validated and cross validated with clinical evoluatiorts resulting in rank 
order validation coefficients of .927 and .891 respectively. 

The test (DVS) was administered to 352 children controlled for age, grade, socioeco* 
nomic level and intelligence. Multiple and partial correlotions were computed on IBM 
7094 and 1620 among the OVS variables, ITBS Reading subtest, and PMA subtests. 

Vision c3velopment as measured in this study was not related to reading at a logically 
significant level for the total population. Females, however, showed relatively high 
correlations between vision ond types of reading (.36 and .41 for various ITBS subtests) ^ 

Significantly higher correlations and means for girls among all variables held con- 
sistently. 

PMA subtest patterns were unable to discrtminote among reading levels in relation to 
vision because of large overlap between the DVS and PMA. Partial and multiple corre- 
lations indicated that both tests tapped the same befniviors. This led to the conclusion 
that developmental vision, as defined by the study, affecfs school achievement indirect** 
ly by affecting intelligence as measured on the PMA. This verifies previous evidence 
reported by Lyons and Lyons. 

Findings from the present study lead to the following questions for further research: 
1. Does successful developmental vision training lead to increased intelligence as 
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measured on the PMA? If so^ which PMA factors are most affected? 2. Do socially 
disadvantaged girls increase their "academic lead" over boys in junior and senior high 
school? 3. Are socially disadvantaged Puerto Rican children more "reality bound" 
than Negro and White children? 4, What personality factors discriminate among var* 
ious levels of reeding in relationship to levels of vision development? 

60. Downing^ Gertrude L. The Effects of Systematic Phonics Irtstruction on the Reading A- 
rhievement of Adolescent Retarded Readers with Problems of Dialect Speech: A Study 
of the Relative Effectiveness of Systematic Phonics Instruction and Incidental Phonics 
instruction on the Improvement in Phonic Knowledge^ Word Knowledge and Silent 
Reading Achievement of Seventh and Eighth Grade Retarded Readers in a Community 
Characterized by American Negro Dialects , New York University v 1965. 79p. 
66-9495. 

Thousands of culturally disadvantaged pupils in New York City are reading two or 
more years below grade level expectancy. These low achievement levels produce a 
pattern of academic failure which destines the majority of these pupils to lives of eco- 
nomic hardship. 

A major problem of these retarded readers is deficiency in word recognition skills. 
Probably because of limited language fluency and of non-standard pronounciation, great 
numbers of these cViildren show marked inability to make the fine phonic discriminations 
necessary for accurate pronunciation of vowels. Standard remedial practice indicates 
intensive auditory and visuol training in phomcs for such cases. But with the shortage 
of reading specialists onnd the urgency of improving skill in silent reading, the efficacy 
of such a laborious approqch must be questioned. 

Accordingly, this study was designed to observe the differentia! effects of systematic 
phonics instruction and incidental phonics instruction as an integral part of reading ac- 
tivities on the reading achievement of junior high school retarded readers who speak 
urban Negro dialects. 

The research was conducted Sn a \\jnhr high school in New York City in a lov/er 
socio-economic level community whose pcpulation is over 90 per cent Negro. The sub- 
jects, members of four seventh and four eigWh grade classes, were tested initially to de- 
termine their non-verbal lQ*s and their achievement in phonic knowledge, work know- 
ledge and reading. Subjects included in the stntisticol study were those who had a read- 
ing grade of 5.9 or below aiid an IQ of 75 to 115. T^o reading ieachers instructed the 
classes. One seventh and one eighth grade class working with ecsch of the teachers was 
assigned to the experimental conditions by the toss of c coin. The remaining groups 
were controls. 

For twelve weeks, the experimental groups received three forty-minute periods each 
week of developmental phonics instruction and two periods of directed reading activities. 
The control groups had three periods of instruction in low difficulty materials with only 
incidental phonics instrucHon in pertinent vocabulary, plus two periods of the same 
directed reading activities employed with the experimental groups. At the end of 
twelve weeks, the 144 subjects being studied were relested in phonic knowledge, word 
knowledge and reading. 

To adjust not only for differences between experimental and control classes but also 
for intra-group differences, multiple classification analyse- of covaricince were used to 
tast results. 
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Systematic phonics instruction was found more effective than incidental instruction 
in increasing phonic knowledge. Girls achieved higher scores than boys, and there were 
demonstrable differences in achievement of boys and girls when taught by the two meth- 
ods. In word knowledge. Grade 8 pupils achieved significcntly higher than those in 
Grade 7. There was no significant difference in achiev ment in word knowledge be- 
tween experimental and control groups. In rending achievement, there were no signi- 
ficant differences. All subgroups except one showed greater than double the growth ex- 
pectancy in reading, irrespective of instrucf!onal method. 

Since significant gains in phonic knowledge were not accompanied by similar gains 
in word knowledge and in redding, intensive phonics instruction os employed in this study 
does not seem to be justified for these subjects. Daily corrective reading instruction by 
either method resulted in greater than expected gains in reading achievement. Therefore, 
the findings of this investigation suggest that, until further research indicates more effec- 
tive methods, daily directed reading instruction with high interest, low difficulty mater- 
ials is one of the most practical approaches to the improvement of reading ability in these 
pupils. 

61. Felix, Mildred L. Sutton. The Comparison of Two Methods of Instruction on the Spon- 
taneous Speech Habits of Thirty Third-Grade Disadvantaged Pupils of New Orleans , 
Louisiana . University of Houston, 1969. 116p. 70-8640. 

Th^ problem in this study was to compare the effectiveness of two methods of instruc- 
tion on the spontaneous speech habits of thirty third-grade pupils of New Orleans, Lou- 
isianu. 

rhe population for this study was selected from two third-grade dosses of a special 
reading program. The selection was achieved by a method of random number sampling, 
and the participants were subsequently assigned to two treatment groups— one experi- 
mental and one control. Both groups participated in their designated ieoming progrom 
for a period of 120 days. 

The experimental group, composed of fifteen subjects, participated in a program of 
Unified Language Experience Approach and one designated as Teaching English as o 
Foreign Language . Whereas the controi group, composed of fifteen subjects, was exposed 
to lec'ning tasks centered Jround the Scott, Foresman Basal Reading series assigned to the 
third grade. Activities for this group adhered very closely to the teacher's manual for 
that series. 

Both groups used the same classroom and were instructed by the same teacher. 

In order to measure and compre the gains ocquired by both groups, pre- and post-test 
application of the Illinois Test of Psycho linguistics Abilities and the Metropolitan A- 
chievement Test were provided. 

The null hypotheses of no significant gc^ns in communicative skills for the experiirental 
group, and no significant difference in communicative skills between the control and the 
experimentol groups, were rejected in Auditory Decoding at the .01 level of confidence 
one In Visual Motor Association at the .05 level of confidence. 

The null hypotheses of no significant gairu In reading for the experimental group, and 
no significant difference in reading between the control and experimental groups, were 
rejected in the area of readirig at the .05 level oi confidence. 
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62. Miceli/ Frank. The Performance of Culturally Disadvantaged Students on a Cross- 
Culturally Translated Standardized Reading Test . New York University, 1969. 
155p. Adviser: Neil Postman. 70-15,971. 

The purpose of this investigation was to create two cross'-cultural translations of a 
standardized reading test, and to determine if culturally disadvantaged students read 
more effectively when the language on the printed page better reflects the idiom of 
their own dialect. The standardized reading test used for this study was the Metropolitan 
Achievement test^ Intermediate Reading Test , Fonn Bm, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
New York. 

After the original tests ware translated, they were submitted to a jury of nine persons. 
Three of the members of the jury were linguists, three were reading specialists, and three 
were professional members of the black community. The jury served a number of purposes. 
Prior to administering the tests to the subjects, the completed translations were submitted 
to the jury for approval, comments and recommendations. Any suggestions made by the 
jury were acted upon by this researcher. After the corrections were made, the revised 
Cfoss-cultural translations were submitted to the jury for their further scrutiny to deter- 
mine if the translations were suitable for the purposes of this sitjdy . The approval of the 
entire jury was required in writing by this rejearcher, attesting to the fact that they had 
studied the original tests and the cross-cultural translations, made recommendations, and 
that the final translations met with their approval for the purposes of this research. They 
were to rate each translation on a scale from 1 to 5; 1 represented "not suitable" and 5 
represented "very suitable". No translation was used that received a score of 1 or 2 on 
either of the rating occasions by any of the members of the jury. 

Two troups of students were used as subjects in the experiment. One group consisted 
of the entire seventh grade in a disadvantaged school. The second group consisted of 
the entire seventh grade in an advantaged school. The premise was to administer the 
three tests (the original and the two translations) to both populations. All the tests were 
randomly assigned in both schools. The hypothesis of the study was that the subjects who 
were disadvantaged should be better able to answer questions phrased in their own cultur- 
al idiom fSan in an idiom outside their culture. 134 advantaged students took the origin- 
al test, 130 took translation A, 128 took translation B. 123 disadvantaged students took 
the original test, 121 took translation A, 120 took translation B. A total of 756 students,- 
both advantaged and disadvantaged, were tested. 

Prior to the administration of the tests, the researcher visited each school several times 
to insure the fact that interest in the study was high, teachers were properly briefed, and 
that the purpose of the study was understood. 

It should be noted that the principals of both schools consented to have the study con- 
ducted under the condition that the names of the schools shoulc not bementioned. 

The tests were scored by a panel of college students and re-checked by the researcher. 

A Factorial Analysis of Variance was performed with two variables (social class and 
test translation). There were two levels of social class (advantaged and disadvantaged) 
and three levels of test conditions (the original test, translation A, translation B). The 
level of signincanc<^.of the data's deviation from chance expectation was determined b)L 
F ratios. A Multiple G>mpori$on of Cells was also perfomned. In addition to this, o V\r 
was performed. 

The results of the experimont show that the udvontaged students scored a mean of 28.26 
on the original test, 29.83 on translation A, and 29.04 on translation B. The disadvan- 
taged students performed much lower than the advantaged students. They scored a mean 
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of 18.84 on the original test, 24,42 on translation A, and 21 .98 on translation B. It Is 
otsvious that the distance betwe^^n the two groups is not content. The disadvantaged per- 
form much lower than the advantaged on the original test; they are less poor on trans la- 
ion B, and least poor on transiation A. However, the differences on the results of trans- 
lation A ore still poor. The advantaged students performed better than the disadvantaged 
students on all tests. The advantaged do not differ significantly from each other. The 
disadvantaged differ significantly on all three tests; that is, the disadvantaged are sig- 
nificantly better on translation A than trar^slotion B, and signtficontly better on transla- 
tion B than on the original . 

It is extremely important to keep in mind that even though all the statistical evidence 
supports the hypothesis of this study, the conclusions reached do not indicate that the 
main problem is an "educational" one. It is not possible to deal with the problems of 
language in isolation of the problems that are still unresolved in the culture, and expect 
to handle it successfully. It is statistically true that the subjects of this exp^^riment were 
better able to answer questions phrased in their own cultural idiom than in an idiom out- 
side their their culture. But the problems of language, os a form of human behavior, can 
only be resolved when other forms of human behavior are resolved. 

63. Morgan, Otis Deloid. An Analysis of Teaching Sequencing and Ordering in Reading 

by Various Methods to Advantaged and Disadvantaged Third Grade Pupils . Southern 
Illinois University, 1969. I48p. Adviser: Dr. J. Murray Lee. 70-7304. 

The major purpose of this study was to determine which of four methods would be most 
effective in teaching one aspect of the comprehension construct --noting sequence of 
events and ocjcurrences— to third grade lower and middle class boys aiwJ girls. The meth- 
ods were demonstrated by: 1 . The ability of lower and middle class boys and girls to ac- 
quire the skill of sequencing through the basal reading program. 2. The ability^ called 
experience, of lower and middle class boys and girls to acquire the skill of sequencing 
by excluding basal skill building exercises and replacing them with reading material 
more closely related to the children's immediate lower and middle class backgrounds. 
3. The ability called pacing, of lower and middle class boys and girls to acquire the 
skill of sequencing, by using materials developed for Item 2 above, with the exercises 
being broken into smaller building units. 4. The ability, called intensification, of lower 
and middle class boys and girls to acquire the skill of sequencing through using two sets 
of materials closely related to their experiential background. In addition to the afore- 
mentioned, the experimenter considered whether there was a sex differential as a con- 
comitant factor to the treatments and socio-economic differences. 

The study was conducted in a midwestern city of 82,000. It has a school population 
of 24,000; more than 65% of the students were Negroid. 

Eight of the forty elementary schools were randomly chosen for the experiment. They 
were also randomly assigned a classification of advantaged or disadvantaged on the basis 
of data obtained from the criteria established by the school district under provisions of 
the Elementary and Secondary School Education Act of 1965. The combined groups tot- 
aled 504 boys and giris. 

A pre-test was given, using exercises from two basal reading series. The pre-test had 
content validity with a reliability coefficient of .72. The same test was used for the 
post-test after treatment. The criterion Vrfeosure was obtained from the change score 
between the twu tests » 
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From the three dimensional design the following results were obtained. 1 . There was no 
three-way interaction. 2. There was no two-way interaction. 3. The advantaged and 
disadvantaged groups differed significantly on the criterion meosure. 4. There wos no 
difference between males and females on the criterion measure. 5. There wos signifi-* 
cont difference between treatments. All treatments were more effective than that of 
the control group, the advantaged-disadvantaged boys arKl girls who followed the basal 
reading program. 6. There was no difference behveen all peers of treatments with one 
exception. The exception being thot of pocing <ind intensification of treatment did not 
vary significantly from each other. However, both varied significantly from the control 
group. 

The results led to the following conclusions. 1. The least effective material was that 
used by pupils in their basal skill-building worid^ooks. 2. The most effective and most 
significantly positive was that material developed which reflected the immediate exper- 
iences of the pupils. One will recall that this was called the experience treatment. 
3. While pacing material and intensifying learning activities of the groups were fK^t 
significantly different from eachother, both provided significantly more positive gains 
than the material used by the group which only used their basal reader workbook skill 
building exercises. 

The aforementioned three factors point out material developed around boys' and girlsf 
immediate experiences provide the best means for the acquisition of the skill of sequenc- 
ing. They demonstrate also that paced material and intensified learning activities are 
not significantly different from each other in their effect. There is, ogcin, strong impli- 
cation for one to use material based on the immediate experience of boys and girls as 
opposed to the brood spectrum audience approach as found in regularly developed pub- 
lishing company skill building exercises. 

64. Porter, Edith Jane. The Effect of a Program of Reading Aloud to Middle Grade ChS td- 
ren in the Inner CiTy ! The Ohio State University, 1969 . 270p. Adviser: Profes- 
sor Loren Tomlinson. 70-14,084, 

The mofor purpose of the study was to determine the effect of a program of reading 
aloud by high school istudents on the reading achievement and interest in reading of 
middle grade students. In addition, the study attempted to determine (1) the effect of 
such a program on the reading achievement and positive attitudes of the high school 
readers, (2) the effect on middle grade students of the model provided by high school 
students of one who enfoys reading, ond (3) the effect of the sex of high school readers 
on the reading achievement and interest in reading of middle grade children. 

The subfects of the study were elementary students from fortytwo classrooms in six 
schools booted in the inner city of G>lumbus, Ohio. The classrooms were sleeted from 
schools designated as "priority" on the basis of need for special pi^roms and in areas 
of the greatest incidence of poverty. 

The experimental group consisted of all elementary students in twenty-one classrooms 
to whom the high school juniors read two times a week for twenty weeks from a selected 
list of children's books. The control group hod no such program. Reading achievement 
scores for 954 students from grades four^ five, and six were obtained from the reading 
section of the Colifomia Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills . Interest in reading respon 
ses for 1,202 children in the same three grades were obtained through the use of on inter 
est in reading response instrument designee^ for the study. Thirty-four questiors were 
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formulated to investtgate the elementary students' (1) interest In a recsding aloud program, 
(2) general interest in reading, and (3) perception of the high school student as a model. 

Pre* and post-test scores in reading were analyzed using a series of t tests to deter- 
mine significant statistical differences in experimental and control groups. Responses 
to interest in reading were analyzed using t tests for subscores and a 2x2 chi square ana- 
lysis of individual questions. 

The twenty-one high school readers attended a weekly seminar on the university camp- 
us from November through May to prepare them to use children's prose and poetry effec- 
tively in the classroom. A diagnostic reading test was administered before and after their 
classroom experience and an attiijde scale designed for the study was given at the close 
of the program to determirte their feelings toward the project. 

Major findings and conclusions of Ithis study included: 

1 . A progrttm of reading aioud by high school students does increase reading achieve- 
ment and interest in reading with more statistically significant scores made by fourth grade 
than either fifth or sixth. 

2. Differences in comprehension and total reading were more significant than differ- 
ences In vocabulary when scores of both boys and girls in experimental groups were com- 
pared with control groups. 

3. Differences in boys' scores were consistently greater than differences in girls' 
scores for both readtng achievement and interest in readir>g when experimental and 
control groups were compared. 

' 4. Lower grades responded more positively than higher grades to the questions on 
reading aloud programs, and the sixth grade responded more favorably to general inter- 
est in reading. 

5. The use of high school students as readers provided a model that stimulated and en- 
couraged inner city children to pursue both reading skills and interests. 

6. Male readers were more influential than female readers in areas of reading a- 
chievement and interest in reading. 

7. Girls were generally more responsive to both male and female readers. 

8. A program of reading aloud was beneficial to the high school readers themselves 
both in increased reading achievement and positive self-concept. 

9. Teachers should recognize the importance of providing time for reading aloud in 
the elementary classroom toward improvement of reading achievement and interest in 
reading. 

65. Weber, Billy-Belle Hart. The Effect of Two Language Arts Curricula Upon 

Standardized^ Achievement Test Scores in the Inner-City . St. Louis University, 1969. 
122p. 70-1876. 

Th3 focus of this study was to determine which type of curriculunr»*"^he child adaptive 
or the book-oriented— would be most successful in raising the scores of low'^income inner- 
city black children on the language arts sections of standardized achievement tests. Ac- 
cording to much evidence, it is an the language arts that these children have the greatest 
difficulties in school. Therefore, it seems imperative that methods and techniques be 
found which are most appropriate to the life-style and culture of these pupils and most 
likely to permit those, now in school ^''o succeed. 

Accordingly, eight teachers, four using a book-oriented curriculum and four using a 
child-adaptive curriculum, were selected from a list of fifth and sixth grade "Superior" 
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teachers in the inner-city district of East St. Louis, Illinois. Two teachers from each 
grade for each curriculum were used to balance the effects of teacher personality. These 
teachers received ratings independently from both their principals and their supervisors. 
A further check was made by the investigator, who had supervised inner-city student 
teachers, through numerous classroom observations. Final validations of their use of 
either of the curriculum types cited above were made by the use of teacher and pupil 
questionnaire. These questionnaires were statistically evaluated by the Chi Square tech- 
nique. The results from this analysis confirmed the choices made. The fifth and sixth 
grades were chosen because the California Achievement Test scores at these grade levels 
were available for pre- and post-test use. 

From these teachers' rooms, to which the children had been assigned with no pattern, 
ten children per room were randomly chosen. Their total May, 1967 Language and Read- 
ing scores on the California Achievement Tests, Form X, 1957 Edicion, 1963 Pringing , 
were used as the pre-tests; their scores of the Moy, 1968 testing of the same test form 
were used for the post-tests. Two assessments, one for Reading and one for Language, 
were made by the use of the statistical tool. Analysis of Variance, Randomized Groups, 
K=2. Since the means and the standard deviations of both the Reading and the Language 
original scores of the two groups were not identical, the growth each child made in the 
experimental year, not Hie scores on the test, were used in the statistical analysis. The 
results of the analysis showed that there was no significant difference in the test results 
of either group; the Null Hypothesis that neither curriculum produced higher standardized 
achievement test scores in the assessed area of language arts was therefore accepted. The 
research hypothesis that the child-adaptive curriculum wouid produce higher scores was, 
accordmgly, rejected. 

66. Anderson, EdnaArleen. Cultural Disadvantage as School Disadvantage . University 
of Minnesota, 1970. IS^t^. 71-18,674. 

Language is a basic tool in any culture. When standard English is used in schools the 
resulting clash with the nonstandard English of the low-income minority community seems 
to create a serious barrier to learning. The situation is more complex because of the so- 
cial stigma that users of standard Errglish assign to those who use nonstandard English. 

The pi'oblem under study in this project was to attempt to determine whether second 
gr:de children could learn to read in ft^ language-controlled environment of the talking 
typewriters. The talking typewriters weie produced by the Sdison Responsive Environment 
Corporation and included the use of varied Uarning media enclosed in soundproof booths. 

One second grade class from a low-income %chool was trartsported daily to the talking 
typewriter center. The number finally used in tVe experimental group was 20, largely due 
to family mobility which decreased the number of pupils who were both pre and post tested. 
The experimental group was matched with a like nurvber of pupils in classes remaining at 
the school that used traditional textbook nr^thods. Matching was based upon such language 
variables as the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, th% Lorge-Thorndike I.Q. tests, 
numbers of siblings, adults in the home, and mobility of forniiies from kindergarten through 
grade two. 

Both the experimental and control groups were pre and post tested with different forms 
of the Bond-Balow-Hoyt Developmental Readiri^j Tests for lower pr^cnary grades. Statisti- 
cal treatment of the resulting data produced the results: 

(1) Both the experimental and control grolips mode gains significant at the .01 tevel of 
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confidence as shown by computing means and standard deviations of groups for scores in 
word recognition^ comprehension^ and comprehension of ideas as shown by pre and post 
te^fs. 

(2) When experimental and control group gains were compared, differences were not 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

(3) The Dixon and Mood Sign Test was used to compare gains or losses by matched 
pairs of pupils in experimental and control groups. Such differences were not significant 
at the .01 level. 

The inability to control the many language factors in the situations made it difficult 
to consider the results as conclusive. The study was limited to the particular subjects 
involved. 



67. Beauchamp, Robert F. Selection of Books for the Culturally Disadvantaged Ninth Grade 
Student. Wayne State University, 1970. 226p. Adviser: William E. Hoth. 
71-17,235. 

The Problem; 

To determine reading interests of culturally disadvantaged ninth grade students who 
are three to five yeors retarded in reading ability 

To develop book selection criteria in terms of the special needs of culturally disad- 
vantaged youth 

To identify books for common classroom reading and study that will appeal to an en- 
tire class of culturally disadvantaged ninth grade students who are three to five years re- 
tarded in reading ability 

To identify 100 books selected on the basis of interests identified in the study and 
which will interest an entire class of disadvantaged ninth grade students three to five 
grades^ retarded in reading 

Procedure; 

To obtain data, teachers and librarians in slum area schools were interviewed fro obtain 
lists of books interesting to entire dosses of ninth grade students; librarians were asked 
to examine existing selection criteria to determine what needed to be added to make the 
criteria applicable to disadvantaged youth; books in the list were tried by teachers and 
the writer in experimental classes of ninth grade students; students in ninth grade classes 
were interviewed concerning their interests and their reactions to the books; student 
teachers in these classes were interviewed to verify reactions to books; books recommend- 
ed by teachers were analyzed for complexity of style, themes, character, setting, and 
typographical qualities; and each book was assigned a reading difficulty classification 
based on the Dale- Chat I Readability Formula. 

Findings; 

(1) There are a sufficient number of inexpensive hard cover and paper bound books 
that do interest an entire class of disadvantaged ninth grade students. 

(2) Reading interests of ninth grade students who are retarded in reading three to five 
grades, do not vary substantial from children in other classes except that the interests 
develop at a later date. 

(3) Disadvantaged youth in the ninth grode can and do read books that ought to be 
"too difficult'^ for them if these books have extremely high interest. 

(4) Books with complex style can be read by these students but the books must have 
high interest. 
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(5) These students preferred books with fewer characters but the study did not indicate 
a clear preference for characters the same age or slightly older than the students. 

(6) These students tended to reject books in which the themes of love and romance 
were primary. Themes cf special interest were: perseverance^ physical strength/ triumph 
over adversity and obstacles, detective stories in which criminals are apprehended through 
superior intellect of the detective. 

(7) Generally, these students did not reject books with larger type stzer (10 to 14 
points) providing the physical appearance of the book was adult. 

(8) Adapted classics v/ere successful books with classes of ninth grade students provid- 
ing description was minimized and action and suspense maximized. 

(9) The most successful books for common clossrocm reading were those that did not 
exceed 6.0 grade level of difficulty. 

Future Research; 

There is a strong implication that more comprehensive studies of the reading interests 
of disadvantaged students are needed. Existing studies are in need of updating and do not 
reflect the special interests of the inner*-city disadvantaged student. 



68. Bryant, WillaCowcrd. A Study of Two Divergent Approoches to Teaching Reading to 
Educationally Retorded and Disadvantaged Pupils ot the Third Grade Level; 'ihe 
Aurahlmpress and t'ne Creative-Literary , Duke University, 1970. 119p. 
Advisen Joseph C. Jtjhnson, II. 71-10,359. 

An essential factor in learning to read involves the process of transfer from the auditory 
to the visual symbolss~a transfer that necessitates making correct recognition responses 
to specific sets of patterns in sitiphic form. Auditory aspects of the reading process hove 
been fre^ently neglected, an6efforts to help children make this essential transition have 
been limits. No less important to the process is that of the development of vocabulary 
and verbol hcilety— a long-re cogii zed prerequisite for learning to read. 

Inability to function adequately in terms of auditory and language prerequisites has 
been noV^d ampng the educational lyietarded and disadvantaged pupils. Inasmuch as 
the abilit> to function in these areas iscrucial to the development of efficient readers, 
it seems essential that efforts be made Redesign and study methodologi4)s by which these 
processes cq% be facilitated. Findings f^m the literature suggest that the aural-impress 
and the creafve-liturary methodologies m^ be more effective in working with disadvan- 
taged pupils ban traditional methodologies • TVierefore this study was designed to test the 
effectiveness >f the aural-impress and the cr^otive-literary methodologies in teaching 
reading to edvcotionally retarded and disadvahtage4 pupils at the third grade level. 

The primar null hypothesis tested was that there is„o significant difference in growth 
in vocabulary development and reading comprehension aSfpecsured by the Gates-MacGin- 
itie Reading lests for educationally retarded and disadvantc^^ pupils taught by the 
aural-impressand the creative- literary methodologies, and tK^fa^pu^Jls taught by tradi- 
tional methoiologies. The subordinate hypothesis tested was thc^ovY/ relationship between 
growth occuiing in vocabulary development and readir>g comprehertslon vSnot dependent 
on any of \h variables of chronological age, intelligence, sex, race, ondp^t^ntai oc- 
cupatipn . 

The soirvpb was composed of 104 third grade pupils assigned to special renfiedi^j ^q^^. 
ir>g classes in eight Durham, North Carolina, city schools located in low socio-eccnorv^ic 
areas. 7^ experimental group, composed of 12 pupils in ten classrooms^ selected o^ 
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the basis of age and scores on the Gates-Mac Gin I tie Reading Tests, made up the ten ex- 
perimental groups. The 52 pupils used as controls were paired with the pupils in the ex- 
perimental group on the basis of age, grade, and scores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity . 

Both groups were given instruction for three 45-minute periods each week for sixteen 
weeks by special teachers assigned to the schools participating under ESEA Title I. Aural- 
impress procedures designed to simulate auditory and visual perception by the impress of 
sound to the aural-sensory receptor's simultaneously with visual stimuli and the creative- 
literary methodologies were used with the experimental nroup. Traditional methodolo- 
gies were used with the pupils in the control group. 

The data for the study were obtained from the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test Forms 
1 arKi 2 in pre-test, post-test administrations; the Galifornia Test of Mental Maturity; 
and the Warner, Meeker Eel 1$ Occupational Rating Scale for assessing socio-economic 
status. 

Analysis of data was facilitated by an electronic computer end consisted of pre- and 
post-test results. An analysis of variance and covarionce was employed to determine 
whether there had been significant gains in reoding comprehension and vocabulary en- 
hancement. 

The results obtained indicated that the aural-impress and the creative-literary method- 
ologies were significantly superior at the third grade level in both reading vocabulary and 
reading comprehension when compared with children taught by more conventional meth- 
ods. The methods were generally successful in developing verbal skills and reading pro- 
ficiency as measured by these same instruments. 

69. Butler, Joseph. Comparisons of listening Abilities, Gitegorized as Good and Poor, of 
Inner-City Children in the Sixth Grade . Indiana University, 1970. 128p. 
Adviser: Dr. James D. Walden. 71-11,371. 

This study was designed to compare the listening abilities of inner-city children in the 
sixth grade. The following avriables were examined: reading^ intelligence, school a- 
chievement, and sex. In addition to an examination of the variables listed, it was also 
the goal of this study to answer the following questions: (1) What listening skills do inner- 
city children possess? (2) What listening skills are being developed in the classroom? 
(3) How do good and poor listeners perceive their lUtening habits? (4) How do teachers 
view their roles in developing listening skills? (5) WKot judgments do teachers make of 
good and poor listeners? 

The STEP, Listening Test was administered to 124 sixth graders in one large inner-city 
elementary school. The students whose scores appeared in the upper quartile were as- 
signed as good listeners and those whose scores appeared in the lower quartile were as- 
signed as poor listeners. The final sample included 24 good listeners and 27 poor listen- 
ers. Test scores fiom the Stanford Achievement and the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability were 
taken from the principal's test file. Three questionnaires were developed and adminis- 
tered by the investigator. One questionnaire presented the teachers in this study with 
the opportunity to consider their roles in developing listening skills in the classroom. 
The second questionnaire presented the teachers with the opportunity to give their Judg- 
ments of the sample used in this study. The students reported their perceptions of their 
listening habits on the fhird questionnaire. An observation check list was designed by 
the investigator to guide him in clossroom observations. This check list was used in de- 
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termining the listening skills that were being developec? in the classrooms. 

The data for ona lysis consisted of row scores from the standardized tests and numerical 
values assigned to the questionnaires designed for this study. Response distributions and 
percentoges were reported from the questionnaires and a t test for significant differences 
between mean scores were computed for the independent and dependent variables. A cor- 
relation matrix was used to demonstrate relationships between the variables. 

Significant differences were found between good and poor listeners on tests of word 
meaning, paragraph meaning, intelligence, and listening habits. The differences were 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. There were no significant differences in the 
listening abilities of boys and girls. A significant relationship was found between listen- 
ing ability and poor listening hobits for the poor listeners (.32). Little attention was 
given to the development of listening skills in the classrooms. Listening abilities were 
found to be one standard deviation below the national norm. Significant relationships 
reported without regards to groups were: 



Word Meaning .3990 

Poragraph Meaning .5550 

School Achievement .4679 

Intelligence .6488 

Poor Listening Habits .3681 



The STEP, Listening Test seems to have merit as an instrument to assess listening abil** 
Jty of inner-city children. The ability to listen well has definite and positive implica- 
tions for scholastic achievement. Good listeners tend to be higher in intelligence than 
poor listeners. Good listeners practice better listening habits then poor listeners. 
There are no differences in the listening abilities of beys and girls. 

70. Dauzat, Jo Ann. The Effectiveness of Four Methods of Teaching Word Recognition 

Skills to Children from Disadvantaged and Non- Disadvantaged Families . North ea*it 
Louisiana University, 1970. 115p. Adviser: Dr. Bernard Shadoin. 71-12,522. 

The major purposes of the investigation were to determine whether or not disadvantaged 
children learn more effectively from one particular method of teaching word recognition 
skills, and to determine If the effectiveness of methods of teaching word recognition is 
significantly different when presented to disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged children. 

The second ftrude students in the public schools of Lincoln Parish, Louisiana, were di- 
vided according to socio-economic status. A random selection of twenty disadvantaged 
children, those whose family income is $3,000.00 per year or \qss, and twenty non-dis- 
advantaged students, those whose family income in in excess of $3,000.00 per annum, 
was made from 529 second grade students in the parish. The researcher administered the 
Mills Learning Methods Test, which includes teaching and testing procedures for visual, 
phonic, kinesthetic, and combination methods of presenting word recognition skills, to 
each of the forty subjects individually. The obtained data were analyzed through a two- 
way classification analysis of variance, Lindquist Type 1 Design. The sugjects were di- 
vided according to both race and sex and additional analyses were mode, employing the 
same design. 

The following are results of the ststistical analyses and conclusions which are based 
on the orKilyses. 

The visual method for presenting word recognition tasks vcos significantly more effec- 
tive than either the phonic or kinesthetic methods, regardless of the socio-economic 
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status, race, or sex of the subjects. The combination method was significantly better 
than the kinesthetic method. The visual method appears to be the most effective for 
teaching seven-year-old children to learn new words, while the kinesthetic method 
appears to be the least effective method with that age group, 

Non-disadvantaged children performed significantly better than disadvantaged children 
on each of the four learning methods. Children of adequate means tend to learn more new 
words in a given length of time than do disadvantaged children, regardless of the method 
by which they are taught. 

The results indicated no best method for presenting word recognition tasks to disadvan- 
taged learners as a group. Disadvantaged students do not appear to have a learning style 
of non-disadvantaged children. Those methods of instruction which are effective with 
non-disadvantaged learners should also prove effective with disadvantaged learners. 

The performance of white subjects on the Learning Methods Test was significantly su- 
perior to that of Negro subjects, Negro students tend to perform less efficiently with 
word recognition tasks than do white students, regardless of the method by which they 
are taught. 

No one method was found to be significantly more effective for Negro subjects than 
for white subjects. Even though Negro students tend to perform more poorly than do 
white students wh«n presented with word recognition tasks, they seem to learn through 
the same methods oF instruction. 

Female subjects achieved significantly higher scores on each of the four methods than 
did male subjects. Male students tend to perform with less efficiency on word recognition 
tasks than do females, regardless of the teaching method. 

The results of the stud/ indicate that the learning styles of disadvantaged students do 
not differ as much as has been suggested by various authors. The specific socio-economic, 
sex, and racial characterist\cs of students do not appear to influence the methods of word 
recognition to which learners wiU respond most readily and most effectively. 

. Davis, Abraham, Jr. An Accelerated Speech Curriculum for Selected Educationally 
Disadvantaged Negroes * Indiana University, 1970. 301p. Adviser: J. Jeff ery 
Auer. 71-17,443. 

This exploratory study was concerned with the development of an accelerated rhetorical 
speech curriculum for educationally disadvantaged Negroes. The critical term, "rhetori- 
cal," was used synonymously with "speech coi».inunication" with a sharp focus on specific 
training in (1) generalization criticism, (2) speech organization, and (3) speech motiva- 
tion. Focus on these components instead of on remedial articulation, therefore, maHe 
this study uniquely rhetorical for educationoliy disadvantaged Negroes. 

The study is the result of approximately one and one-half years of speech workshops 
under four different sent of circumstances with four different groups of Negroes. The 
subjects included (1) adults in a Negro church in Buffalo, New York, (2) adults in a 
community service center in Allentown, Pennsylvania, (3) academically disadvantaged 
high school graduates from the inner cities of New York and Philadelphia in a college 
preparatory program of Muhlenberg College in Allentown, Pennsylvania, and (4) "basic 
level" seniors at East High School in Buffalo, New York. 

The need for this rhetorical training for disadvantaged Negroes was partially indicated 
by the general neglect of this emphasis in the literature of higher educai^ion, including 
the field of rhetoric and public address. More specifically, this speech curriculum is 



needed because; (1) high schools and colleges— block and white~offeir little or no public 
speaking for the rather illiterate Negroes in their communities, (2) Negroes ore now per- 
mitted to apply fo- locoi speech-oriented |obs, to run for public office, and to participate 
in racially integrated discussions; but many hesitate to apply because of deficient rhetor ^ 
ical skills; and (3) academtcolly disadvantaged Negroes need to be motivated and trained 
to participate perceptively in civic discussions, in political campaigns, as well as to de- 
tect the unsound generalizations of politicians/ salesmen, and religionists who constantly 
fry to influence their behavior. 

The basic objectives of this study were finally reduced to two: 

1 . To train educationally disadvantaged adult Negroes to ask critical questions of 
persuasive speakers who try to influence their behavior in politics, economics (buying 
and selling), and in religion. 

2. To motivate and train educationally disadvantaged Negro aduhs and high school 
senior or graduates to moke their oral ccnrribution in integrated civic discussions and 
public address by intelligently and relevant ly telling their racial experience and expres- 
sing their opinions. 

The methods for achieving these essential objectives were consonant with basic learn- 
ing theory in identifying objectives, in making assignments, in motivating students, and 
in appraising their achievements. The variety of means employed in the currlculor ap- 
proaches included tape recorders, pictures, sketches, music, model speeches, role play- 
fng, interpretation of literature, informal discussion and a minimum of writing. 

Gammon limitations and problems forcing this study to be exploratory rather than "ex- 
perimental" were (1) irregularity of attendance, (2) small numbers of faithful enrollees, 
(3) relative illiteracy, and (4) subjects' self-consciousness of being in a "school" and 
testing atmosphere. Despite these limitations, however, the instructor tried a variety 
of means in collecting data to indicate the significance and practicality of his curricu- 
lum for the educationally disadvantaged subjects. Pre- and post-tests for articulation, 
baste speech structure, and generalization criticism were administered. 

In addition to these tests, outcomes of the subjects' performances were indicated by 
critical analyses of tope recordings and written evaluations by selected enrollees. The 
outcomes, despite extraneous variables,, were generally rn the direction hypothesized 
by the instructor. 

Resultant from this study and' others similar to it, the instructor noted its heuristic po- 
tential for the reseorcher as well as the teacher particularly in the field of rhetoric and ' 
public address, but generally in other disciplines of liberol arts with other students — 
white OS well as black, academically advantaged as well as academically disadvantaged. 
"Recommendations and Suggested Guidelines" were made, therefore, in the fifth and 
final chapter for both the researcher and the teacher. 



72. Frozier, Irene Joan Bessofo. Relationships of Local PvpW Mobility to Reading Achieve- 
ment and Intelligence Test Results of BJucationolly Disadvantaged Children . Colo- 
rodo State College, 1970. 147p. 70-13,334. 

The study explored relationships at grade three and grade five of local pupil mcfaility 
to reading achievement and intelligence test results of educationally disadvantaged child- 
ren to eighteen Target Area schools of Denver, Colorado. 

The study population included 311 non-mobile and 357 locally mobile pupils enrolled 
in the sixth grade of eighteen Target Area elementary schools of Denver, Colorado, 
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which participated in an ES£A Title I project for enriched and improved education during 
1968-1969 or 1969-1970. Every child included in the study had entered the Denver school 
system in kindergarten or September of grade one arid progressed to grade six within regu^^ 
lar clat^irc^frL' of Denver Prblfc Schools 

The study explored the following questions: 

1 . Is there a difference in selected test results of non-mobile and locally mobile 
disadvontaged children? 

2. Does the number of times a disadvantaged chifd moves to a different school within 
o district show a relationship with his test results? 

3. Is there a relationship between the grade level(s) at which a disadvantaged child 
moves to another school within a district and his test results? 

4. Is there a relationship between local mobility and non-promotion of disadvantaged 
children? 

Cumulative record folders of the study p;;pu lotion were examined, and the following 
information was recorded for each pupil: school, sex, grade level at first school enroll- 
ment (k or I only), frequency and grade levels of subsequent moves, grade levels of non- 
promotion, Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ scores at grades three and five, and grade level 
scores in word meaning and paragraph meaning sub-tests of the Stanford achievement 
test at grades three and five. 

The t-test for unrelated measures was used to compare reading achievement and intelli- 
gence test results of the two groups at grade three and at grade five. Analysis of variance 
techniques were employed in exploring relationship of test results to frequency and grade 
levels of moves. The chi-square formula was applied to compare observed and expected 
frequency and grade levels of non-promotion. 

!• The null hypothesis, that there is no difference in reading achievement, as measured 
by the mean grade level scores in word meaning and paragraph meaning, and in mean IQ 
scores of non-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged children, was rejected at the third- 
grade level and at the fiffh-grade level. 

2« The null hypothesis, that there is no difference in mean reading achievement and 
IQ scores of non-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged children who have moved a 
different number of times, was rej ected for I Q scores and not rejected for reading a- 
chievement scores at third grade; at fifth grade, it was rejected for IQ and for reading 
achievement scores. 

3. The null hypothesis, that there is no difference in mean reading ochievernent and 
IQ scores of locally mobile. disadvantaged children who have moved th'^ same number of 
times but at different grade levels, was not rejected. 

4. The null hypothesis, that there is no difference in the frequency of non-promotion 
of rK)n-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged children, was rejected. The null hypo- 
thesis, that there is no difference in the grade level(s) of non-promotion, was not rejected. 

. Conclusions: 

1* Selected test results revealed deferences in reading achievemenfr and IQ scores be- 
tween non-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged children. 

a) At the thind grade level and at the fifth-grade level, there was a significant dif- 
ference in reading achievement, as measured by the mean grade level scores Sn word mean- 
ing and paragraph meaning, between noji-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged child- 
ren, favoring the non-mobile group. 

b) At the third-grade level and at the fifth-grade level, there was a significant 
difference in mean IQ scores between non-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged 
children^ favoring the non-mobile group. 
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2. Relationships were not consistent between the number of local moves and test re- 
sults of disadvantaged children. At the third-grade level, there was a difference between 
mean IQ scores of non-mobile and locally mobile disadvantaged children who moved three 
times, favoring the non-mobile group. At fifth grade, there was an over-all difference 

in r eon reading achievement and IQ scores among groups of varying mobility, but individ- 
ual comparisons between mean scores of the gro' failed to reveal differences between 
any two groups . 

3. There was no significant relationship between the grade level(s) of local moves and 
test results of mobile disadvantog^^^d children: in reeding achievement, as measured by 
mean grade level scores in word meaning and paragraph meaning, or in mean IQ scores. 

4. Locally mobile disadvantaged children were not promoted with the Mtn^ frequency 
as rK>n-mobi!e disadvantaged children, regardless of the grade level ct which they were 
retained. 



. Frentz, Thomas Stanley. Children's Comprehension of Standard ond Black Biglish 

Sentences . The University of Wisconsin, 1970. I07p. Adviser: Associate Profes- 
sor Frederick Williams. 71-2216. 

Contemporary linguistic research has argued that the numerous grammatical differences 
wt^ich distinguish standard from. Black Bigiish represent differences in the surface struc- 
tures of the two dialects and that the deep structure compottents of the dialects are virtu- 
ally idental (Labov, in press). If this argument is correct, then dialect user's perform- 
ance on a deep stmcture or comprehensicn task ought to vary as a function of the dialect 
used such that Black English speaker performance with Black English sentences ought not 
to differ significantly from standard English speaker performance with standard English 
sentences. Recent research (Baratz, 1969) did find that user performance varied as a 
function of diaiect in a sentence production-* -t task such that when performance was 
assessed in terms of Black English sentenc^^:^ ^icck children performed better than white 
children, but that when performance was assessed in terms of standard English sentences, 
white children performed better than Black children. If this finding has generality across 
a comprehension task, and if the two dialects have similar expressive or deep structure 
capacities, then one would expect that dialect user performance would be dependent upon 
the dialect used and that the dependence would be manifested in a pattern such thot: 

1 . When performance was compared in terms of Black English sentences, Boack children 
would perform better than white children (i.e., would have fewer error ans shorter latency 
tirr.es). 

2. When performance was compared in terms of standard English sentences, white child- 
ren would perfonn better than Black childr^^n. 

3. Block children's performance with Block English sentences would not differ signifi- 
contly from white children's performance with standard English sentences. 

The present tense, singular-plural grammatical distincteon marked by inflection was 
the distinction considered in the present study. Thirty white and 30 Block third grod*^ 
children were presented on array of 32 sentence-picture combinotions. The senten*. ^ 
varied between standard and -kck English and between singular and plural, while the 
pictures varied between v lor and plural. Either a singular sentence/singular picture 
combination defined a 'Vv.eons some'* condition, while either a singular sentence/plural 
picture combination or a plural sentence/singular picture combination defined a "means 
different" condition. In the testing procedures, Ss sow a picture projected on a screen 
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and then henrd a sentence through earphones. An S*s task was to press either a "means 
same'' or o "means different" butl^on depending upon v/hether the sentence and picture 
had similar or different crammaticai markings. The dependent variables were (1) an S's 
meaning response score— i,e., whether the S presse^^ the correct button—xind (2) an S's 
response latency~measured from the end of audio input to the pressing of either button. 
The data were analyzed by two 8-way analyses of variance withrepeated measures across 
four of the variables. The primary prediction was analyzed by inspecting the race by 
dialect interaction on bo^^h dependent variables. 

The followii.^;: summary results were obtained: First, contrary to expectations, no sig- 
nificant race by dialect interaction was found for either dependent variable. Second, 
combined S performance with Black English sentences did not dilfer significantly from 
such performance with standard &iglish sentences. Third, white children performed sig- 
nificantly better than Black children in terms of the correctness of response measure only 
in singular sentence conditions. Finally, plural sentence/plural picture combinations 
required shorter response Ic^encies than any other sentence-picture con ibi not ions. 

Two conclusions were of theoretical intererf: First, that ^performance as defined by 
race did not vary as a function of dialect s^^ggested that perhaps dialect is not a crucial 
variable in sentence comprehension as it !s in sentence production. If this interpretation 
IS correct^ than one educational implication would be that greaf^^r emphasis ought to be 
put on the differential effects of standard and Black English in production and compre- 
hension situations. Second, that combined S performance with Black &iglish sentences 
did not differ significantly from performance with stondard English sentences provided 
some behavioral support for the linguistic hypothesis that standard and Black English 
have virtually identical deep structure or expressive copacities. 

74. Melmed, Paul Joy. Btack English Phonology: The Question of Reading Interference . 
University of California, Berkeley, 1970. lOOf.- 71-15,837. 

An investigotion was conducted to test the commonly reported assumption that black 
English dialect interferes with reading. Data from fcrty-five, lower SES third graders 
were collected and analyzed to measure racial group differences on four interrelated 
variables: auditory discrimination, oral reading comprehension, BE phonology usage, 
and silent reading comprehension. The study was limited fro the degree to which BE 
phonology was used. Only dialect differences from five types of phonological categor- 
ies were analyzed: rMessness, IMessness, simplification of final consonant clusters, 
weakening of final consonants, and vowel variations. 

Sixty-six words reflecting these five phonological categories were merged to form 
thirty-three minimal pair? which are different in SE but which may be homonyms in black 
English. Associative illustrations for each word pair were produced. The e same homo'*- 
nyms were used in four tests designed to measure dialect phonology interference in read- 
ing comprehension. 

The picture-pairs were shown to each child during Test I, Auditory Discrimination, 
as a prerecorded tape was ployed. Only one word of the pair was presented and the 
child pointed to the picture representing the word he heard. In Test II, Oral Reading 
Comprehension, and Test III, BE Phonology U*=nge, while the subject was being recorded 
he read a sentence containing only one word in the pair and again pointed to the picture 
associated with the word he had read cbout. Finally, in Test IV, Silent Reading Compre« 
hension, experienced elementary . school teochers admiiiis^'^ered a paragraph reading Mst 
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patterned after the ratio-cloze technique. The teachers gave this test to their classes 
In a manner simflar to the administration of other group silent reading tests. 

An attempt to control vocabulary^ language complexity, and interest was made pos- 
sible through checks against basal reading lists^ teacher opinion, and student responses 
to pilot test items. Content and subject matter for the reading tests were selected from 
stories written or told by children in the school district under study. This procedure re- 
duced test bias by making items culturally realistic and environmentally relevant to the 
subjects. 

A seventeen-year-old black male who was raised and educated in the same community 
as the subjects assisted the author in administration of the four tests. His familiarity with 
the subjects as well as his relaxed and verbally intimate approach encouraged the most 
reticent children to respond eagerly. 

Relative to the results of the date, these general findings may be summarized. ^A^en 
given dSalect-loaded tssts, the black subjects in this study had more dJfficulty than any 
other group of subjects on two tasks. First, the black youngsters did significantly poorer 
In auditorily discriminoWng word pairs which may be homonyms in black Biglish but dif- 
ferent words in standard Qnglish. Secondly, these some children produced these word 
pairs as homonyms while the other children differentiated the words in their speech. 
It was shown that several additional sets of homonyms existed for these black subjects 
which were seporate words for the other subfects. 

Although the black group did significantly differ with respect to auditory discrimina- 
tion and black English phonology usage (p 4^.009; p <.0001), they showed no inability 
to comprehend these words while reading orally or silently. Thus, pronunciation of 
standard English forms in isolation appears to hove little relationship to the comprehen- 
sion of these forms. 

The phonological category which seemed to cause most confusion for the block sub- 
jects was vowel variations. There was also a tendency for errors to occur in w rds con- 
tracted by IMessness and simplification of final consonant clusters. But even these con- 
fusions wero reduced by simply incireosing the syntactical and contextual clues in sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

Educational implications and recommendations for reading and language instruction 
ore discussed. Techniques for ossfsssment of speech and language differences which may 
cause interference in reading are also presented. 

75. Petrie, RonoJd Gene . A Ccmpgrison of Verbol Ret|jotises of Anglo^KV^gnon^t and Anglo- 
Restdent Children . Oogon State University, 1970. T21p. 70-27,038. 

The study compares the differences in verbal responses between 39 Anglo-resident 
and 32 Anglo-migrant children in the first grade in selected school districts in Oregon. 

The children were tested for I.Q. using the Goodenough Drow-A-Mon test. They 
were grouped for comportson purposes by age, sex, and by migroncy or residency. 

The children were shown 12 pictures from the Dovis-Eeels Gomes, and asked to 
"tell about the picture." The responses were tope recorded, trar.scribed, and compiled 
for interpretoi^on. 

Moles and females, residents and migrants, and older and younger children were com- 
pared for differences in: 1) vocabulary (according to Dolch Hard and Easy Word Lists); 
2) types of sentences (structure); and 3) for the number and length of sentences (as deter- 
mined by morpheme count). The study also compared the relationship between general 
ability OS measured by the Goodenough Drow-A-Mon test ond verbal responses for both 
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groups . 

Using the analysis of variance technique, significant differences were. recorded for the 
Dolch Easy and Total Dolch Words Lists favoring males over females and residents over 
migrants. 

There were five sentence structure patterns out of a possible 53 which showed signifi- 
cant differences. On these five sentence structures, there were significant differences 
favoring males over females, residents over migrants, and older children over younger 
children. 

There were significant differences favoring males over females and residents over mi- 
grants, and older children over younger children with reference to the length of sentences 
used and the number of sentences used to describe various pictures. 

The most significant result of the study, aside from veryfing that there are differences 
between migrants and residents in verba! responses, is the consistent difference favoring 
boys over girls. This appears to be the result of the materials used to elicit the verbal 
responses. The study indicates that perhaps what is presentd, and how it is presented, 
may be more important than any other consideration in terms of stimulating verbal 
responses , 

76.. Thompson, Diane Daniels. Attributions of Ability from Patterns of Performance Made by 
Advantaged ond Disadvantaged Children , The University of G)nnecticut, 1970. 
94p. 71-16,050. 

The purpose of the study was to examine the ability attributions made by advantaged 
and disadvantaged students on the basis of pattern of performance. It attempted to iden- 
tify some factors and conditions of ability attribution which appearer^ to be related to the 
maintenance of a positive sense of self-esteem and to investigate possible differences be- 
tween the ability attributions made by disadvantaged and advantaged pupils. 

The design constituted an' eight condition (2x2x2) experimen^. During the experi- 
mental task, two students, a naive subiect and an experimental accomplice, each answered 
a series of twenty vocabulary questions at the same time. Pre-determined feedback as to 
the correctness of the subjects' responses was given after each attempt. The experimental 
acconplice, who served as a stimulus person (SP), answered ten questions correctly in eith- 
er an improving (ascending condition) pattern of success. The naive subject always ans- 
wered ten questions correctly in the same random order. 

As part of the testing situation, a game element was concurrently introduced. Half of 
the Subjects were told that the student who performed better on the test would win the game 
and receive a prize (competitional condition) ^ The other half of the subjects were instruct** 
ed that if thoy worked together to achieve an arbitrary standard, each of them migh win a 
prize (non-competitionai condition) . In actuality, both subjects won tha game in all 
conditions. 

At the conclusion of the first test, a second vocabulary test was administered. During 
♦•his test, the si'imulus person answered a second series of twenty questions, and the naive 
subject recorded her predictions as to the correctness of SP's answers. No feedback was 
given during the second test. Subjects then completed a questionnaire containing recall 
and predictive measures and ckecks on the manipulations. A total of forty advantaged 
and forty disadvantaged female students in the fifth and sixth grades were used as sub- 
jects (advantaged and disadvontogcd conditions) . 

An analysis of the variance of SP-S recall of Test 1 performance revealed an interac-- 



tion effect (F^ 79=9.1513, p --:.01) such that descending SP was recalled as having c 
superior performance in the competitional conditions but not in non-competitional condi- 
tions. The anal/sis furtljer showed a difference between the two types of subjects such 
that only the disadvantagec subjects attributed greater ability to ascending SP in non- 
competitional conditions (F^ j^-4A454, p^.05). 

Analyses of variance on the prediction variables failed to achieve significance. It 
was tentatively concluded that this reflected a developmental characteristic of the sub- 
jects who apparently lacked an adult-like future orientation. 

The results attributing superior ability to a descending stimulus person in competitional 
conditions, but not in non-competitional conditions, was discussed in terms of a threat +o 
self-esteem. It was argued that the early success of descending SP in the competitional 
conditions posed a threat to the subject's self-esteem which could be removed by distorting 
SP's ability upward. In con-competitional conditions^ where descending SP*s early success 
was of potential benefit to the subject, no threat to self-eiJteem existed, and there was no 
need to attribute unusually high ability to the stimulus person. It was suggested that the 
difference between advantaged and disadvantaged subjects was a consequence of the dis- 
advantaged subjects' weaker sense of self-esteem and reflected their need for very early 
positive success. 

A review of the related literature and suggestions for further research were included in 
the study. Apparent differences between child and adult attributions of ability and differ- 
ences between advantaged and disadvantaged children were discussed in terms of curricu- 
lum planning. 



77. Worn, .Donald Lavonne. The Effects of Cultural. Bilingualism Upon the Ability of Special 
Class Edu r. uble M e ntally Retarded Children to Transfer Word Meanings from Non-Stand- 
ard English . The Ohio State University, 1970, 76p. Adviser: Professor G. Orville 
Johnson. 71-7589. 

This study was designed to investigate the relationship between th»3 use of public lan- 
guage by special class educable mentally retarded and regular class borderline children 
and its effects upon verbal cognitions. The investigation was specificclly concerned with 
word meaning, and the ability of the child to transfer word concepts from non-standard 
Gnglish to standard English forms, in addition, an attempt was made to determine if cer- 
ain dt^velopmental and/or grouping effects would show a significant relationship to verbal 
ability within these sample groups. 

A review of the literature revealed that very little research has been done relative to 
educable mentally retarded populations in v hich (1) language development has been de- 
fined in broad terms using communication behavior rather than speech poiholc?) ger se 
as a functional bases for direct observation and evaluation, and (2) whose subjects ar<? 
reflective of lower socioeconomic non-instituionalized populations. 

The standard and modified form of the Word Meaning Test of the Stanford Achievement 
Tes», Fpym Wr Primary Battery H was administered to a group of special class educable 
me:itally retarded and a group of regular class borderline children. Taking into consider- 
ation the low reading ability of both the educable mentally retarded and borderline sub- 
jects, the test was administered verbally to each subject, requiring a verbal response in 
the selection of the correct word. 

The data was analyzed to yield inter group as well as intra group verbal achievement 
scores . 
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It was hypothesized that there will be no significant differences between the educable 
mentally retarded Oiid borderline group's ability to transfer word meanings from non-stan- 
dard English to standard English as measured by both the standard and a modified version 
of the Word Meaning Test of The Stanford Achievement Test^ Form W/ Primary Bottery IL 

The major conclusion or the study was that children from lower class groups display an 
ability to conceptualize, transfer and communicate within and between two language 
forms. It is also apporent from the results of this study that a bilingual co-existence is 
prevalent among children from lower-class groups. 

78. Crump, William Dt/iald. Auditory Discrimination Among Disadvantaged Elementary 
School Children and Effects of Speech Sound Training on School-Related Language 
Skills . George Peabody College for Teachers, 1971 . 159p. Adviser: S. C. Ash- 
croft. 72-3823. J 

Research has demonstrated deficits in auditory discrimination among children reared 
in disadvantaged environments. Theories have been proposed about the effects of these 
deficits on competencies important for school success. However, questions exist about 
the validity of deficits in auditory discrimination among disadvantaged youngsters when 
criticisms of assessment procedures are considered* Also, some educators doubt the value 
of instructional procedures which focus on perceptual processes since little evider^ce ex- 
ists verifying their effects on school learning skills. The present study was designed to 
investigate deficits in auditory discrimination among disadvantaged children, to assess 
the effects of instructional procedures designed to enhance skill in auditory discrimina- 
tion, and to evaluate the Influence of these procedures on work attack ski Ms and spelling. 

Subjects for the study were forty-eight Negro chlldreri enrolled In two self-contained 
third grade classrooms in an inner city school eligible for fimds under Title I of ESEA. 
The meon chronological age for the group was 106.08 months (s=4»57) and the mean group 
intelligence score was 85.65 (s=9.31). The quiet and noise subtests of the Goldman- 
Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination were administered first to ail subjects 
followed by measures of sound blending, word analysis skills, and spelling. Before data 
were analysed, subjects were randomly assigned to experimental and control groups of 
twenty-four subjects each. The experimental group was given twenty-four lessons of 
speech sound training emphasizing the ortcculotory-acoustic characteristics of phonemes. 
After irhe instructional program, subjects were re-evaluated on the measures used initicily . 

The results indicated that disadvantaged children do not differ significantly from the 
standardization sample on auditory discrimination under listening conditions of quiet and 
noise as measured by the Goldman*Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discriminav ion. 
However, since dialect differences most affect vowel sounds and the G-F-W Test of 
Auditory Discn^ni notion does rK>t include items requiring the discrimination of vowels, 
perhaps the measure was not sensitive to these differences. Three implications were evi- 
dent from these results. They were: 

1 . Research findings should be reported for particular test Instruments rather than the 
complex skill of auditory discrimination; 

2. Deficits in auditory discrimination among children from different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds might be better coriceptualized in terms of speech and language habits of a 
different dialect thus avoiding the inference of sensory or perceptual deficits; 

3. The term "disadvantaged" offers little useful information in planning individual in- 
structional programs but the specificcition of dialect groups may aid in the identification 
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of points of confusion in phonology. 

The results for the instructional program provided some support for the value of speech 
sound training. Statistically significant gains for the experimental group over the control 
group were achieved on sound blerKling and trends favoring the experimental group were 
noted on both subtests of auditory discrimination and on word analysis skills. Spelling a- 
chlevement was least affected by the program. The implications are that skills such as 
sound blending or auditory discrimirKition may be improved through instructional programs 
but that tasks as complex as spelling require direct instruction. 

The result's for f\^e final purpose of the study revealed that error patterns within the lan- 
guage skills studifc^d vary little from the expected trends, except perhaps for spelling. An 
analysis of the items on which auditory discrimination errors were predominant indicated 
that the morphological and syntactical components of language provide additional cues 
for the discrimination of phonemes. Apporently the closer the auditory discrimination of 
phonemes. Apparently the closer the auditory discrimination task to the real-life demands 
in listening, the less difficult the discrimination task. A major implication from the entire 
study was that educators need to be aware of the theory and rationale on which research 
findings ore based. 

. Gifford, David Stanley. The Effectiveness of Training in Listening to Compressed Speech 
gs a Means of Increasing the Listening Comprehension of Disadvantaged Minority Group 
Children .^ The University of Connecticut, 1971 . 178p. 72-14,231 . 

The problem in this study was to determine if training in listening to compressed speech 
at a fairly high level of compression would improve general listening comprehension of 
minority elementary children who live in a disadvantaged area. 

This study was conducted during February, March and April, 1971 in the Arsenal Ele- 
mentary School in Hartford, Connecticut. Arsenal School is in the center of an Inner city 
ghetto area where the families of the children attending the school are classified at or be- 
low the poverty level. The experimental procedures were carried out using the facilities 
of tK^ media center at the school and the system-wide media center located in the school 
system administration building. 

Six^z-four sixth grade pupils were in/olved in the experiment. Each subject was ran- 
domly assigned to one of two experimental conditions. The experimenter personally con- 
ducted the entire experiment. 

All subjects teamed alone under individualized teaming conditions. The experimental 
lessons cor>sistvl of fifteen audiotape and workbook lessons on various aspects of listening 
skills needed in q typical elemein^ary school curriculum program. The devices employed 
to present these lessons were self-contained portable audiotape players with earphones. 
Each child had a seporote player, earphones and lesson tape. The experimertal group of 
thirty-two subjects Ihtened to the audiotape lessor\s at increasing degrees of speech com" 
pression from ten perc^rt at the start of the lessons to forty j ercent for lessons ten through 
fifteen. Tha control grtaup also of thirty-two subjects listened to the same lessors but at 
the normal speech rate of l-^S words per minute. Subjects were permitted to repeat por- 
tions of the lessons to gain t€A^er understanding of the concepts presented. 

An achievement test of general listening comprehension. Form 4B of the SI L . - ^ 
Ing test was administered to all subjects after undergoing the treatment lessons. In a re- 
testing of sub-samples of the experimental and control groups Form 4A of the STEP Listen- 
ing test WQS administered as a retention ochievement test. Scores from these achievement 
tests provided the data for statistical anolysis. 
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Before the treatment period began scores from Form 4A of the STEP Listening test were 
analyzed using Bartlett's Test for Homogenecty of Variances. The analysis indicated that 
the two groups could be considered comparable. Data relating to achievement scores from 
the subjects in the experimental group and the control group were analyzed by a single'- 
classification analysis of variance computer program which also yielded an equivalent t 
test value. The ?5ub-samples from the two groups were analyzed by the same procedure. 

Statistical analysis of the 6c" o filed to show a significant effect due to the experiment- 
al variable. A similar analysis was made on the data obtained wh^jn the experimental and 
control group sub-samples were retested. The result of this analy^^s was also non-signifi- 
cant. 



Johnson, Nancy Julia Ann. Acceleration of Inner-City Elementary School Pupils' Read - 
ing Performanc e. University of Kansas, 1971 . 192p. 71-27, 160. 

The results, and moreover, the success of Operation Upgrade resoundingly demonstrate 
the effectiveness of high school youth tutoring their younger counterparts in the commun- 
ity. These tutors helped 85% or 140 of their pupils improve their reading skills. Put a- 
nother way, 140 children improved their reading skills through the help of high school- 
aged tutors, that is, 140 children improved who probably could or would not otherwise 
hove advanced without this type of intervention program. 

Admittedly, this type of program does not provide an overall solution or panacea for 
the problems faced by urban education today. However, it does provide a partial solu- 
tion. It makes use of, perhaps, its most valuable community natural resource; the minds 
of youth. It actively involves these minds in combating one of the greatest evils ever 
faced by a child~schooi failure. 

By becoming involved, these minds, these bodies, these spirits take on new meaning 
and assume a new personal importance. Not only are the pupils helped, but the tutors 
themselves find new self-worth. As put by one subbing tutor, "i never thought that i 
could help nobody iearn readin', but listen. Miss Johnson, he can read." 

Hopefully the motivational and educational experience gained by the tutors will pro- 
vide the inspiratiofKil boost required to keep them personally committed to their own edu- 
cation. 

Another clear fact appears \u this study. The graded reader does not always provide 
the best learning experience for the pupil. It may do so for individual pupils, but then 
again, it may not. Once, if ever, this point gets across to school administrators, we may 
be able to end this ridiculous attempt at regimentation, while at the same time maintain 
individual differences. 

Administrators long ago accepted the fact that no one shoe size, hat size, or coat size 
fits every child. And yet today, it is possible to walk into a classroom and find every 
child reading from the same reader. Much worse, one finds every child reading from the 
same page in the same reoder. 

Further exploration reveals that the sc/me reading series is used in every clossroom not 
only in that school, but throughout the entire system. The reading series h not the only 
thing in the school curriculum dedicated to the proposition that the same shoe should, 
theoretically, fit every child. Every subject in the curriculum comes from a single source 
designed for the purpose of teoching that subject. Even school lunches follow this rubric. 
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81. Madden/ John B^srnard. Longuoge Arts Achievement and the Orbanizational Climate 
of Schools: An Investigation Undertaken in the Inner-City Schools of Kansas Cify ^ 
Missouri , University of Missouri -Columbia, 1971. UOp. Adviser: Or. Neil C. 
Aslin. 71-22,884. 

Puipose; To determine the effects of open and closed organizational climates on grade 
6 pupil language arts achievement In inner-city elementary schools. 

A t*vo-way analysis of covoriance was used to test eoch of the 12 hypotheses formulated. 
The population for this st jdy was composed of grade 6 male and female pupils attendfng 
three open climated schools and three closed climated schools, and for whom scores were 
available or the Lorge Thorndike l,Q. test. The scores ensured (1) a stable population 
of disadvanteiged pupils, and (2) a covariate for control. A random somple of 64 male 
and female gr«ide 6 pupils were drawn from each of the two categories of schools. The 
schools were ccftegorized through the analysis of the data gathered by the administration 
of the Organizatbnal Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) to 16 inner-city ele- 
mentary schools » 

Scores on the lowo Tests of Basic Skills in vocabulary, reading, mechanics of correct 
writing, ond overall language arts were used as the dependent variables, while climate 
and sex were the independent variables. 

Analysis of the data produced the following findings: 

(1) Overall achievement in language arts, vocobulor, reading, and the mechanics of 
correct writing were not significantly different between grade 6 pupils attending open or 
closed climated schooU. 

(2) Female grode 6 pupils achieve significantly higher tn open climated schools in ov- 
erall language arts, vocabulary skills, and reading skills. 

(3) Mole grade 6 pupils achieve significantly higher in closed climated schools in over- 
all language arts, vocabulary skills, and reodirvg skills. 

The following conclusions appear worronted: 

(1) Wien the effects of intelVvgence of disadvantaged grade 6 pupils of inner-city 
schools are controlled, there are no significant differences in achievement In overall lan- 
guage arts, vocabulary skills, reading skills, and the mechanics of correct writing be- 
ween disodvorrfaged grade 6 mole and female pupils attending ochools characterized by 
on open or closed orgohizatiorKit climate* 

(2) When the effects of intelligence ore controlled, there are significant differences 
in the interactive ^^^'^ects between organizational climate end sex. 

(a) Disadvantaged grade 6 female students ochieved significantly higher in vocabu- 
lary skills and reading skills when attending schools characterized by an open organiza- 
tional climate, 

(b) Disodvantoged grade 6 male students achieved signiricantly higher ?n overall 
longuoge arts skills, vocabulary skills, and reading skills when when attending schools 
characterized by a closed 0190^1550* loncil cUmo*© co*np<»W io scliooU rrhoracVerW-ed by 
on open organizational climate. 
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82. Taylor, Harry J. Evolving o Better Reading Program in on Inner City Junior High . 

Wayne State University, 1971. 169p. Adviser: Dr. Wendell Hough. 71-29,803. 

This study was designed to determine if there were any significant differences in read- 
ing achievement between an experimental group of students taking English under the sup* 
ervision of National Teacher Corps Interns with an added emphasis of reading and a con- 
trol group of students taking English under the supervision of regular contract teachers 
without an added emphasis of reading. A secondary purpose was to determine experi-* 
mental subjects' attitudes toward reading. 

T>^e study consistec^ of three parts. Initially, the development and implementation of 
a Teocher Corps program was delineated. Secondly, students' reactions to a survey ques- 
tionnaire was administered to the experimental group. 

The third phase of the study consisted of the examination of 209 males and females in 
the 9B and 9A English classes under pre-test and post-test conditions using the Stanford 
Achievement Tests~ Intermediate II Reading as an instrument for assessing student per- 
formances. 

Shjdent Survey Questionnaire : 

Tl^e 117 male and female experimental subjects indicated favorable responses to the 
20-tteTn survey questionnaire. Their attitudes appeared positive towards having reading 
techniques and reading remediation taught along with regular English course content. 

Reodtrvg Achievement : 

The 148 experimental and 61 control subjects under pre- and post-test conditions were 
examined using the Stanford Achievement Reading Test as an assessing instrument. The 
results of the word meanirig and paragraph meaning parts of the Stanford Test were record- 
ed for each experimental ard control subject and their differences noted between the two 
groups . 

The analysis of covariance metKods were used to determine if there were any signifi- 
cant differences between experlmenttal arid control groups. 

The F ratio for word meaning was rx* significant. The experimental group reading 
performances did rot show a significantly greater increase than those of the control. 
The writer recomm%Tvcls further study. 

The F ratio for para^roph meaning was hi^ly significant at the .01 level. The ana- 
lysis of covariance resulu for paragraph nveonVnq indicated an F ratio of 52.4867. The 
derived F .99(1,206) equaU6.63 for significant ^Uf^erences. 

The writer suggests educators and educatiorKil imtiiutloni odkirow. themselves to giving 
high priorities to the decaylr^ levels of reading achievement among \x\n\^ city atudcn+c. 

All teachers of academic subjects should become reoO^iq teachers first wKVin second- 
ary schools and especialV within the junior high school or m>^U grades. 

Junior high schools or mUldU seUooU sKoold Includ** In curr\cvi.Uimi basic rAci<51i.3 

remediation courses. 
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Interdeportmentai jnd Others 



83. Blasi^ John Frank. The Implementation ond Evoluation of o Higher Education Prepara* 
tion Program for Cultur o My Disadvantaged High School Students . Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1967. 342p. Adviser: Bdwin D. Smith. 68-5502. 

This dissertation consists of the implementation and evaluation of a Higher Education 
Preparation Program to ascertain whether total life enrichment experiences during severi 
weeks, with a follow-up throughout the regular school year, can effectively motive*-" 
and educate culturally disadvantaged high school students to develop their talents and 
make better use of their notive abilities. An analysis of the ocademic achievement of 
these studenfi-s has pointed out significont areas of weakness— English, Mathematics, and 
Reading-- that form the core around which the total Program revolves. 

The hypotheses tested covered areas such as academic improvement, reading rate ar>d 
comprehension, study habits, effects of social adjustment on academic improvement, ef- 
fects of the music program, effect on personal problems, and effects on tested I.Q* 

The population consisted of 100 students from culturally deprived backgrounds whose 
achievement, as evidenced by school grades and teachers' evaluations, was considerably 
below their tested potential. 

The first procedure was to administer a series of tests at the beginning of the Program 
end a re-test at the conclusion of the Program. The purpose of the test, re-test was to 
demonstrate improvement in academic achievement. 

The second procedure was to have teachers and counselors rate students on perceived 
social adjustment, using the social adjustment scale devilled by the writer. The student 
populotion was divided into three groups. Group 1 being the least socially adjusted. 
Group II better socially adjusted, and Group lit the most socially adjusted. The next 
step was to compare test score improvement with the students' perceived social adjust- 
ment • This was accomplished by doing an analysis of varmnce of the three groups on 
each of the tests administered. Also, a t test was used in comparing the pre- and post- 
test means on each of the tests, re-tests. 

The third procedure was to study the results of the music program developed especi- 
ally for HEPP. 

The fourth procedure was to study the test, re-test results of the Mooney Problem 
deck Lists before and Jt the end of the Program to discover any change in the number 
and type of problems checked. 

The post-test results pointed out significant improvement in several areas, including 
academic achievement, personal development^ and the ability to work well with others 
in a group, ft is noted that on 11 of the 14 test, sub-tests administered on a pre- and 
post-test basis, there significant improvement for the total group. This paraKed the 
teachers* evaluations regarding over-all improvement of the students. 

A study of the resi'lts also reveals that students who hod batter perceived social ad- 
justment improved significantly as a result of the Pro(;ram. At the scifne time, the Program 
was not as effective for the students whose perceived social adjustment was lower. For 
example, there was significant improvement on only four and five sub-tests respectively 
for Group I and Group II. 

In regard to reading rate and comprehension, there was significant improvement for 
the total student population^ and study habits also improved significantly for the group 
as a whole. 
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Themusic program proved to be beneficial for 42 of the 46 participants, thereby afford- 
ing them the opportunity to develop an appreciation of music, and also, to develop a 
talent of ploying a musical instrument. 

The Mooney Problem Check Lists administered at the close of the Program indicated 
a significant reduction in the member of problem areas for boys and girls par'/icipating 
in the Program. 

As a whole, the Program proved to be quite beneficial in motivating and educating 
culturally disadvantaged students to develop their talents and make better use of their 
notive abilities. 



84. Davis, John William. A Study of Cognitive Development of Southern Culturally Dis- 
advantaged Negro Children . University of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 114p. 
70-9740. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the cognitive development of culturally 
disodvantaged second grade Negro children could be increased significantly through the 
use of laboratory experiences pres-^mted in The New York Cognitive Development Mater- 
ials. 

These materials were designed to provide the experience needed to stimulate cogni- 
tive growth of children. The purpose of the materials was to identify the intellectual 
skills and concepts which characterize logical thinking and to trace the development 
of these skills and concepts through the stage of pre-logical thinking. 

The 120 children of this study came from a common disadvantaged background and 
attended target school under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. These children were divided into two groups of sixty each. Thirty children from 
Marion Central Elementary School, Columbia, Mississippi, and thirty children from Cal- 
vin Donolriion Elementary School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, comprised Group I. Thirty 
childrert f/om Marion Central EI^.Tjentary School, Columbia, Mississippi, and thirty child- 
ren from Frank Trotter Elementar>' School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, comprised Group II. 

Group I was presented the laboratory experierKes provided in The New York Cogni- 
tive Development Materials. Group il did not receive these laboratory experiences. 
Both groups were giv«n a pretest and posttest of the New York Test of Cognitive Devel- 
opment. This test was utilized to measure cognitive growth. The California Short Form 
Test of Mental Maturity was administered to the children to provide a basis for categor- 
izing the wores of The New York Test of Cognitive Development into mental maturity 
levels of high, middle, and lew. 

The MiQ were statistically treqted to determine the influence of The New York Cog- 
nitive Development Materials upot^ cognitive growth of the children of Group I. Two- 
way analysis of variance was the stoVlttical method employed to measure this difference. 

Hypothesis U 

There is a significant difference in tha cognitive development of Gulturaily disadvan- 
taged Negro children who receive The New York Cognitive Development Materiols v/hen 
compared with culturally disodvantaged children who do nov rec^v^ tupplemeniary ^*og- 
nitive development materials. 

Hypothesis 11. 

When culturally disadvantaged children are divided according to menta! maturity 
levels there is o significant difference in cognitive development of the children who 
receive The New York Cognitive Development Materials when compared with a simi- 
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lar group who do not receive supplementory cognitive development materials. 

Prior to the presentation of T^e New York Cognitive Development Materials, no sig- 
nificant difference in cognitive development was found between: (1) Group I and Group 
II, (2) Rural and Urban r.hildren, (3) Mental maturity levels of both groups. 

Anal/sis of variance results revealed a significant increose in cognitive development 
scores of Group h Thus, Hypothesis I as stated was accepted. 

The examination of mean difference scores when placed into hinh, middle, and low 
mental maturity levels indicated no significant difference. Upon further investigation 
of interaction between the groups, a signfficance was found in the middle and low level 
children of Group 1. Therefore, on the basis of this interaction. Hypothesis II as stated 
was accepted . 

Gr^ the basis of the data analyzed in this study, the following recommendations are 
offered: 

1 . It is recommended that disadvantaged children of middle and low mental moturity 
levels be presented on enrichment program in thenature of The New York Cognitive De- 
velopment Materials. 

2. It Is suggested that studies of an exploratory and descriptive nature be conducted 
until understanding of deprived groups are clearly understood. 

3. There is a need to determine if the cognitive growth gained from enrichment pro- 
grams IS retained and applied as a thought process over a long period of time. 

4. It is recommended that a longitudinal study be conducted to determine if prolonged 
use of cognitive development materials would increase cognitive growth. 

5. A larger potxjlotion from a widely dispersed geographic area might enhance the 
unde standing of cognUive development of culturally disadvantaged children. 

O' Bryant, David Cloude. Evqiuation of a Two-Week Summer Orientation Program in 
/ Engineeringifof Inner-City Black Higli School Students . Universrty of lllik ois at 
Urbana-Ch^paign, 1970. 203p. 71-14,893.. 

This study concerned the evaluation of an experimental program. The partlcipo its in 
the experimenlral program were eighteen black high school students who had completed 
their junior year and had expressed an Interest in tsngineei^ftg. The paiticipantJ* attend- 
ed a two-week orientation program held at the University of hV%*\ois at Urbane-Champ- 
aign during the summer of 1969. They were exposed to the various r^^Adsi of enginfe*--:.,^ 
through lectures, laboratory sessions, demonstrations, and discussions. TVso participants 
resided in univeiMty dormitories, attended classes from eight to ten hours per cK*y and 
became acquainted wUh college life. 

Interviews^ questionnaires, and paper-and-T>anc! I tests were used in the evaluation. 
A mathematics test was giver) rkeor the end of the program; the results of the test were 
compared with those in the control group who were participants in a similar, but essenti- 
ally white, prog^r .n. Similarly, personolity and I.Q. tests were given to boVh groups. 

The application form for the program and five separately administered questionnaires 
were utilized to determirw how successful various people felt that the program had been. 

Participants were sent a quest tonnair© two weeks after their departure from campus and 
were interviewed seven months following the program. High school educators were inter- 
viewed while the investigator was visitir^g the high schools. The parents of the partici- 
pants were a sent a questionnaire eight months following the program. T!'>€ University of 
Illinois stoff members who taught in tSe program were M>ft»rvJew^ AnuiQ the spring »9in^- 



ester following the program. 

All groups concerned with the program felt that it was a success. One-fourth of the 
participants, upon returning to high school in the fall following the program, changed 
their program in a more engineering oriented direction, Bghty-three percent of the ap- 
plicants applied for admittance into universities for the study of engineering and sixty- 
sevel percent were accepted at the time of the cor^oletion of this study. There were not 
significant differences between the experimental and control groups on various personality 
factors with the exception of intelligence. Following the program, forty~four percent of 
the participants change the type of engineering they intended to study from what they 
had stated prior to the program. Two who were undecided prior to the program decided 
on engineering. 

All of the participants indicated that they thought the program was highly successful 
as shown by their answers to a number of different questions. 

Since science and mathematics are considered centra) to success in engineering, it was 
heartening that a larger number of participants took mathematics and physics or chemistry 
ekiring their senior year than did during their junior year. 

The program helped the participonts to gain confidence in their own abilities, to deter- 
mine career goals, and to choose a field of engineering. The participants discussed the 
program with many different groups of people and favorably influenced a number of their 
peers into considering engineering as a fMture career choice. 

A program of the kind that was offered can alter career goals, instill confidence, and 
change motivations for inner-city students. It can also cause them to change their senior 
year program toward a more engineering oriented direction. It can increase high school 
educators' awareness of engineering as a field of practice and as a field of study, and of 
the proper high school ' .urses requisite for the successful compietion of an engineering 
education. It can help to make parents one fellow students better aware of engineering, 
as these two groups are most influential on young people's career choices. A program of 
this type will have nn effect upon all people and institutions with which it and its parti- 
cipant come in contact. 

86. Oliveira, Arnulfo Luis. A Comparison of the Verbal Teaching Behaviors of Junior High 
Schoo I Me x ican American and Anglo American Teachers of Social Studies ond Mathe* " 
matics with Classes of Predominantly Spanish-Speaking Children . The Univ ^^rsity of 
Texas at Austin, 1970. 117p. Advsser: Professor C. L. Davis, Jr. 71-^168. 

This study sought to determine if any differences existed in the verbal teaching behav- 
iors of Mexican American and Anglo Americon teachers of eSghth grade mathematics and 
social studies with classes of predominantly Spanish-Speaking children. 

Forty secondary teachers constituted /he subjects in this study. Theia were ten teach- 
ers in each of four group?. Mexican American teachers of mathematics, Mexican American 
teachers of socio! studios, Anglo /tmericcn teachers of mathematics, and Anglo American 
teachers of social studies. The teachers were observed four times during a twelve week 
period « Bach observation was twenty minutes long. The verbal teaching behaviors were 
recorded by using the Observation Schedule and Record 5V (OScARSV) developed by Med- 
ley, et. al., 1968. The dota obtained was subjected to analysis of variance procedurss. 
In oddition, the use of the Spanish language in the classroom by both teacher? and students 
was observed. 

Major findings am summarized as follows: 
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1 . Pupil response statements occurred more in c\as5es with Mexican American teachers 
than Anglo American teachers, (p <.05), 

2. Mexican American teachers asked more divergent questions than did Anulo Ameri- 
can teachers. (p<.5). 

3. Anglo American teachers used more informing statement? than did Mexican Ameri- 
teachers. ((><.10). 

4. Pupils used more non-substantive statements in mathematics classes than they did In 
social studies classes, (p <.10). 

5. Pupils asked more substantive questions in mathematics classes than they dW in soc- 
ial studies classes. (p<.01). 

6. Mathematics teachers asked more convergent questions than did social studies 
teachers. (p<r. 05). 

7. Mothematics teachers asked more elaborating 1 questions than did soci^.l studies 
teachers. (p<-.10). 

8. Social studies teachers asked more divergent questions than did mathematics 
teachers. (p<.01). 

9. Mathematics teachers failed ♦o evaluate student responses more often than did 
social studies teachers. (p<.10). 

10. Mathematics teachers asked more procedure l-positive questions than did social 
studies teachers, (p.;:. 01). 

Other findings related to combined categories of the OScAR 5V dimensions are also 
presented as well as findings pertaining to the interaction: between the verbal behaviors 
of teachers due to ethnic background or teaching field. 

CUeryed statements in Spanish by both Mexican American teachers and students were 
practically non-existent. These findings ar<s also presented. 

All findings in this study were discussed in general and specific terms. Suggestions 
for teacher education programs and for further research were also presented. 



87. Sopp, Gar/ ^ee. IbgAppli cation of a Contingency Contractin g S ystem to the Cla ssroom 
Behavior of Negro Adolescents . The University of Tennessee, 1^0. 98p. Adviser 
Dr. Robert L. William?; 71^675. 

The prese.-.t research was designed to examine the effects of a Contingency Con..>«tf„g 
system on tiie classroom behavior of high school students. Primary questiora to be answerer 
were: (1) would the implementation of Contingency Contrncting in conjunction with other 
reinforcement principles be an effective system of behavioral management; and (2) would 
differences in rates of designated behavtors be observed under the Proclamation and Con- 
" tracting pha^ics. 

Eighv 3iiH!>2cts were randomly selected from a Junior English class of a predominantly 
Negro (98 f^crcent), inner-c;ty high school in Knoxville, Tennec&ee; howevei > compie^e 
data wers gathered on fou^ student?. Selection of the class as an experimental group was 
made from o group of five dosses wVK>se teachers had requested consultation regarding be- 
havioral problems in the classroom from the ^^xpoiinventeir''^ major piofeisor. 

A student in the Senior class was recruited as a teacher aide. His r*5spon3iLilit5es in- 
cluded distributing and collecting materials^ maintaining records^ and assisting individual 
stijdents. 

Seven graduate students, trained in behavioral observation techniques, daily obcarved 
the classroom behavior of the subjects. The behaviors were rated in thirteen categories 
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that hod been derived by: (1) ciossroom observation by the experimenter; (2) administra- 
tion of a Student Survey Sheet to the class; and (3) conferences with the teacher. 

Satisfactory observer reliabilities (80 percent agreement) were ochieved under drain- 
ing before class observation began. Thereafter^ reliabilities were computed weekly for 
ail the observers. 

The research was comprised of Four phases: . 

1. Baseline (a) Formulation of Behavior Categories 

(b) Behoviorol Observation without treatment implementation 

(c) tmplemenfation of the Point System, Programmed Instruction, 

and Teacher Reinforcement (Proclamation) 

2. Treatment Gsntingency Contracting 

3. Reversal (a) Contract Reversal 

(b) Reversal of Point System 

4. Reintroduction of Contract 

An intra-subject replication design was used to demonstrate the functional relation- 
ship between the behavior change and its controlling variables. Dafa presentation em-- 
ployed discrete line graphs which illustrated the inverse relationship of appropriate to 
inappropriate behaviors as a function of the experimental phases. Data examinofion 
showed that: (1) sizes of changes in behavior occurred rapidly and consistently across 
all subjects; (2) appropriate behavior was instituted, maintained in strength, reversed 
ond reinstituted to approximately the same level as that under treatment; (3) mosf of the 
members '^f the experimental class earned higher grades under Contracting than during the 
previous six weeks; (4) behavior can be maintained in strength equally well under both the 
Proclamation and Contracting phases; and (5) Contracting was an effective system of be- 
havioral management. 



38. Wise, Sjephen Richard. A Stu<Jy in Three Afobama Counties to Determine the Relations 
ship Between Migrant ond Non-Mobile Rural Disadvantaged Students in Selected Cur- 
riculum Areas as Measured by o Standardized Testing Instrument . University of Ala- 
bama, 1970, 241 p. 7H9I54, 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship, if any, that exists between 
the areas of reading comprehension, vocabulary, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
word usage, knowledge of reference materials, map reading, graphs and tables, arithiTietic 
concepts, and arithmetic problem-solving of non-mobile rural disadvantaged students and 
mobile children of seosonol agricultural workers In the following Alobama count/ school 
systems: Blount, Cullman, and Pike. 

To accomplish this purpose the assumption was made that no statist! caUy ^igni^tcant 
difference In the curriculor needs exisVs between mn-mobile rural disodva^^lcgad children 
and migrant children as measured by the eleven tests of the Iowa Tests of Basfc SklHs. 

All migrant children ^.^hat were identified in grades three through nine in the partici- 
pating school systems were tested. Non-mobile rural disadvantaged chllcfren were ran- 
^dmEy selected from the children that v/ere eligible for and participating Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Title I Enriclirrvenl Program? for the disadvantaigad in grcdss 
three through nine. 

When analyzing the data, grades three through sex were considered as one group and 
grades seven through nine as the other group, in addition, the co^jrrty cchool systems of 
Blount, Cullman, and Pike wore considered as separote entities. The stude?n*s in the 
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study were compared as whtte migrant versus white nort-mobile rural disadvontaged in 
the two grade groups of three through six and seven through nine. In the Pike county 
school system, however, a comparison was mode between biack migrant and black non- 
mobile rural dis odvantaged students in the two grade groups. In addition, black migrant 
students were compered to white migrant students and the black non-mobile rural disod- 
vantaged stud^^ats were compared to the white non*mobile rural disadvantaged students. 

CattelTs pattern similcsrity index was used in the eighteen comparisons to analyze 
the data obtained from the eleven tests. The data revealed two significant dissimilari- 
ties at the .0^ level between the Pike county black and white migrant students and Pike 
county black and white non-mt>bile rural disadvantaged students; white students did sig- 
nificantly be*^V2r in each cose. There were two additional significant dissimilarities at 
the .01 level. One significant dissimilority wos found between whiie migrant students 
and white w'^on-mobile rural disadvantaged students and the other significant dissimilar- 
ity was found between fifth grade non-mobile rural disadvantaged; migront students did 
significantly better in each case. Significant similarity was found in two coses; Pike 
county white migrant students versus Pike county white non-^mobile rural disadvantaged 
and ninth grade migrant students versus ninth grade non-mobile rural disadvantaged stu- 
dents. In the twelve remaining groups no rt>Iationship existed. 

In twelve of the sixteen groups that migrant students were compared against the non- 
mobile rural disadvantaged students, the migrant students obtained higher test results in 
the majority of the tests. In four out of the twelve ct^mpared coses, the migrant students 
scored higher in oH eleven tests than did the non-mobile tijral disadvantaged students. 
In only one group did the non-mobile rural disadvantaged students score higher in all 
efev^Ti tests than the migrant students. 

Assurning the validity of the findings, no evidence exists that loyalty end rotionafly 
supports tV»e present operational procedures related to educational prografNt^ for migrant 
students and non-mobile rural disadvantaged students— that the two programs sht^ld be 
separate ard distinct entities. 

&osed on Wsights gained through this study, the following recommendations for further 
research are pre^vted: 

1 . A follow-up study should be conducted to evaluate a year's growth in a remedial 
Title I program that contains migrant and non^mobile rural disadvantaged student^. 

2. A study to compare black and white urban advantaged students with black and 
white migrant students si^uld be conducted. 

3. Comparisons of t^uilts between migrant students and national norms or even 
5outKeas»ern norms should be attiympted. 

39. FUxgerold, Doris 8.^ Occupotionol Moti vation of the Academica Uy Disadvor/cgeH High 
School SVuden t. NW^YS-ITDnTv^Tty, 1971. li6p. Adviser: Keren '' -^ '^io. 
' 72-11,454. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of occupational moth J i.-y. on 
the academically disadvontoged higii^^ioo^ «rafl^Yt as it related to his acadv:t' ; ochieve* 
ment and employability , 

The subordinate problems inherent to the main pfti:)lem were: 

1 . To determine whether an 8th term student in hIgK school enrolU^d in t!.o Genera! 
Curriculum could be motivated to higher academic achitr/wront if enfplaymer.t was 
guaranteed when a passing grade was attained in a special Buslt>^s Training class. 

2. To determine v/WetWer on 8th twm Gerverol Currvculum student^^ «»ntv>Ur/rA>»t\V/ 
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could be ascertained from employers' aptitude tests. 

3. To determine whether specific occupatlonsi motivation significantly affected the 
drop-out rote as compared to similarly classified students. 

4, To determine whether the occupational ly motivated General Cun^iculum student 
would do significantly better in English and Social Studies than a similarly clossified 
student not so motivated. 

This study extended over a period of two years and included fifteen students each in 
the control and experimental groups during the first year and twenty^three students each 
in thos respect'tve groups during the second year plus an additional twenty-three in a 
company selected group. The students in the experimental group were guaranteed jobs 
with a cooperoting company, while the control groups were not guaranteed any jobs. 

The Business Troining course was designed to orient the students to job skills for be- 
ginning clerical employees sn the cooperating company that had provided jobs for all 
students in the experimental ^oups, none of whom would have been' employed on a 
basis of aptitude test results. 

The bosic hypotheses and findings were as follows: 

1 . Guaranteeing d specific part-time job upon attainment of a stated level of a- 
chlevement in a job-oriented program and guaranteeing full-time employment upon 
graduation would motivate the General Curriculum student to higher academic achieve- 
ment was supported! statistically for the Business Training course. 

The findings of this study indicated that this specially designed course was more 
relevant to the students in the experimental group who had been guaranteed a |ob 
than to those in the control group who had not been guaranteed a job. 

2« f^ployees selected by employers* aptitude tests are superior in on-the-job per- 
formance to employees who would hove been rejected by the employers' aptitude tests, 
but who successful!)' complete the program of this study, was not supported. 

In every roting of the p<5rformance qualities tested by the company, and on the basis 
of numerical volues assigned these ratings, the experimental groups exceeded or equaled 
the company's employed group (chosen on the basis of an aptitude test) in total points « 

3. Kghth term General Curriculum students who ore guaranteed employment after 
graduation would have a lower drop-ou|rate than other General Curriculum students 
not so motivated. 

Although, statlscalty the drop-out rates did not differ significantly between the 
experimental and control groups, there were rK> drop-outs in the experimental groups 
in either year compared to two drop-outs In the control group each year of the study. 

4. Occupotionally motivated students would do better in English ond Social Studies 
than similarly classified students not so motivated. English and Social Studies grades 
seemed to be the least affected by the variable introduced to the experimental group. 

90. Herrick, Michael Joseph. The Development of a Theoretical Model of Pl.^^r -^jy Sg- 
guence ond Its Implica tions for on Engiish Curriculum for the Disadvonto.o ^o^ 
University of Texas at Austen, 1 $71 . 2!3p. Adviser: Dr. Geneva Hani\ : : - ^grim. 
72-15,774. 

The purpose of this study Is to describe particulor learning problems that r.o jse the 
poor acodemic performance of certain disadvcntaged students and to develop a specific 
teaching method to meet their needs. 

After on intrc^'ctory onolyst^i of future educational requirements and of the failures 



of the schools today, the student is defined as academically di«KKfan*aged because he 
is not able or willing to learn In the manner expected by the school and, corMcpjMt^ly^ 
IS primarily performing below grade level in English, reading, and mathematics and 
secondarily suffering from the problems of lower socio-economic status. The factors for 
his lessened academic achievement ore found to be his lack of control over his academic 
environment and his negative self-concept. To motivate the academicolly disadvantaged 
student and to counteract these factors, the "learning by discovery" approoch is consid- 
ered. 

In order to clarity what discovery is In terms of the curriculum components of purpose, 
person, process, and product, an extensive review Is presented, covering the disciplines 
of logic, psychology, and education as they concern themselves with the theory of dis- 
covery. From the research emerges a general pattern of discovery which is documented 
and developed in relation to the disadvantaged student's performance in the classroom. 
Afi-er a review of discovery approaches in English, application is made to specific 
teoching- learning units in English with the major example, teaching the mode of nar- 
fat'.on. 

The general pattern Is delineated as a discovery sefquence: the range of related, clc«- 
room learning activities in which the student wants to acquire knowledge new to himself. 
The teacher sets up a fromework which will guide the learning unit. Then, by an induc - 
tive entry, fhe student is lead into the lesson through guided interoction with the samples 
or Items, related to his experience, that make up the subject matter until he forms some 
impression obout what it is he wants to learn. Then he proceeds to the investigation of 
his interest in a number of ways until he is satisfied that he can clearly express what it 
is that he has learned for himself and make an explanation of it to the teacher and other 
students for on evaluation of its significance. 

The appropriateneijs of using the discovery sequence for the ocademically disadvan- 
taged student in an English classroom is explained in conclusion to the study. The chief 
advantage of the discover/ sequence is found to be its effectiveness for meeting certain 
learning needs of the disadvantaged student, and, in so doing, initially motivating this 
student to be receptive to the new learning unit because the discovery sequence enables 
the student to achieve some control over his academic environment and to improve his 
negative self-concept. 

Norton, Wi 1 1 iam Arno Id . A Stud y to Determine the Effects of Loudne s s end Type of 
Music on Figurg! and Vvibal Creative, Reading Cbding, and ArithmeHc C c mputa - 
tion Ta$t ;s. University of Georgia, 1971. 107p. Adviser: Dr. E. Paul Torrance. 
72-11,020. 

This study wos conducted to determine whether specific volume level or siv:cific 
types of music faciiitute the processes of figural and verbal ceeotivity;^ read'^-o, coding, 
and arithmetic cortiputation, and to determine whether the sex or race of the • ;b|ec*3 
affect task p^;rformciice under controlled conditions. 

Five trecrment groups were established: (1) soft popular music (51 - 70 devri-AM,^); 
loud popular music p'l - 90 decibels); (3) soft classical music (51 - 70 decifc'^!.); (4) 
loud classical music (71 - 9- decibsis); and (5) control. 

The music was toped on recorders and presented to the subjects at the presci'!bed 
decibel range. The subjects used in this study were 400 sixth grade students from a 
rural area. 
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The treatment was divided into a morning session and an afternoon session. While 
being subjected to the morning treatment, the subjecti completed the following: (1) 
Feeling Tone Checklist; (2) Thinking Creatively with Words; (3) Reodw^ in R«toin In- 
formation; (4) Coding; and (5) Feeling Tone Checklist. During the afternoon session 
they completed the following: (1) Feeling Tone Checklist; (2) Thinking Creatively 
with Figures; (3) Arithmetic Computations; (4) Feeling Tone Checklist; and (5) Informa- 
tion Sheet. 

A multivQriote analysis of variance was used to determine areas of significance on the 
creativity, reading, coding, and arithmetic computotion factors* The fatigue factors 
were weighted and means established. 

The results revealed that on all the verbal and figural creativity factors and academic 
oriented tosks, the white subjects scored higher than the black subjects. The black males 
and femoles performed best on verbal fluency and verbol originality tasks when the musi- 
cal treatment wos high classical music. The white subjects performed best on verbal 
fluency and verbal originality tasks when the musical treatment was high popular mu- 
sic. On verbal flexibility the black subjects did best when the musical treatment was 
low. On verbal fluency and verbal flexibility tasks the females tended to score higher 
than the males. 

For figural fluency tasks the black subjects did best when the musical treatment was 
low and classical music, while the white subjects performed best when the musical 
treatment was high and popular music. On figural flexibility tasks the black subjects 
pei^formed. best when subjected to low and popular music and the white subjects did best 
under the treatment of high and clossicol music. On figural originality tasks the white 
mole, white female, and black male subjects performed best subjected to high music. 
On figurol elaborotion the v/hite male and block female subjects did best when listening 
to low music and the block male and white female subjects to high music. On creativity 
tasks, the subjecis parform^d better with the musical treatment than did the cor:rrol c^^^P* 

On +he Qcodemic oriented tasks the subjects tender! to do better on lliese te;>5 whon 
subjectiad to low popular and ciassical music respectfully. 

The block students seem to be more fotigued in the early morning than the white stu- 
dents; whereas the white student com^ in, expends more energy and by midmorning is 
more fotigued than the black students. Females seemed to expend more energy during 
the school day than males. 

92. Grant, Carl A. An Emplricgf Study of the Effects of Relevant Curriculum JS^Qtorials 
u pon the Self^Oo ncept ^ Achievement and Attendance of Black Inner-City ^dents^ . 
The OWva-sity of Wisconsin; 1972. 95p. 72-15,353. 

Research into tho area of iclf-r^ncept has shown that one's self-carcept cao be af- 
fected by, (1) one's occfcJei^IcpeHormance, (2) curriculum materials, 0) and if>'jt the^s 
two factors cnn affect Oihe'5 school attendonce* The purpose of this study was fo exomine 
the effect of refevont cun icufum materials upon the self-concept, achicvem^f end 
school attendance (::>f block rfudents. 

Thost«bjec45 fov^ the study were block students enrolled in ten rondoniiy selected Kiner- 
city schools in a l^rge urbcii ethoo\ system. Thltty^mne heterogeneous ly groupe<f claas- 
room? wore involved in the ^tudy-^sixteen third grades and twenty-three sixth grades. 
Of these, eight third grade classes and eleven sixth grade c^Kse^ were {n the experi- 
mental group while eight third grade dosses ond twelve sixth grade dosses were in the 



control group. 

A control group design was established. The data collected froin each test were ano* 
lized separotely by three way analysis of variance for fixed effects using group means as 
a basis of analysis. The alpha level chosen for significance was .05. 

To meosure the effects of relevant materials upon the self-concept, achievement acid 
school attendance three instruments were utilized, "The How I Feel About Myself" In- 
ventory, "The Metropolitan Reading Test," and "The attendance Form." The subjects 
of the experimental groups used the treatment materia! (SRA ."We Are Black" Laboratory) 
for at least forty-five minutes a day for a period of four months. 

There were no statistically significant differences in the self-concept of students in 
the experimental group as compared with students in the control group as measured by 
the Metropolitan Reading Test. Also, the students in the experimental classes using the 
relevant materials had better school attendance than did the students in the control 
classes. 

There appears to be agreement between the data collected in this study and the find- 
ings of other studies investigating similar or related topics concerning relevant material 
and school achievement and attendance. The results support the findings of other stud- 
ies that relevant moioriai con positively effect a student's achievement and school at- 
tendance. The firwlings of this study that relevant materials have no greater effect on 
the self-concept of the group using them does not necessarily support the conclusion of 
other studies investigating similar or related topics. 
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